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WE WERE ABOUT to put the second issue of the new year 
to bed when a call from Lenox Hill Hospital informed us 
that Sol Levitas was on the critieal list. A short while 
afterward the phone rang again — Sol had made his last 
deadline. 

Insofar as any publication can be the product of one man, 
THe New Leaper was the product of S. M. Levitas. Inceed. 
over the years the two had become synonymous—a fact 
which often irked his “boys” (also fondly referred to as 
“butchers”), but which, as the messages in the following 
pages from Melvin Lasky, Daniel James and Anatole Shub 
clearly indicate, they eventually came to recognize and 
respect. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that there has been much 
speculation in the last week over the future of this maga- 
zine. And, while the suddenness of events makes it impos- 
sible for us to provide detailed plans at this moment for 
the years that lie ahead, we would like to make it unmis- 
takably clear that THe New Leaper will continue to appear 
by printing below a release issued to the press on Monday, 
January 9: 


“THe New Leaper will continue to be published, it was 
announced here today by the American Labor Conference 
on International Affairs, publisher of the liberal weekly 
magazine. The decision was unanimously reached last Fri- 
day at a special meeting of the executive board of the or- 
ganization called to review the situation resulting from the 








death on January 3 of THe New LEApDER’s executive editor, 
S. M. Levitas. 

“The most fitting tribute we can render to the memory 
of Sol Levitas,’ said a board statement, ‘is to make certain 
that the magazine to which he dedicated his life will con. 
tinue to serve the nation and the free world in its indis 
pensable role as a forum of democratic opinion. We are 
determined to assure its vigorous existence and are very 
much encouraged by pledges of support from throughout 
the free world.’ 

“The board announced that for a transitional period Dr. 
Norman Jacobs, 46, educational director of the Tamiment 
Institute, would serve as editorial director of the weekly; 
and that Myron Kolatch, assistant managing editor since 
1958, would serve as managing editor. Mr. Kolatch, 31, 
succeeds Dr. Abraham Rothberg, managing editor since 
February 1960, who has resigned.” 


Of course, no one is more keenly aware than we are— 
and than Sol was—that in the final analysis the success or 
failure of a publication depends upon faithful readers and 
talented writers. This is particularly true in the case of THE 
New Leaner, which begins its 38th year next month largely 
because of the support it has received from both readers 
and writers in times of crisis. We are confident that we can 
continue to count on this loyalty, and that THE NEw LEApEr 
will be the kind of monument that it should be to the man 
who was its guiding spirit, Sol Levitas. 
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IN MEMORIAM: S. M. LEVITAS 


Following are two of the memorial addresses delivered at the services for S. M. 
Levitas, executive editor of THE New LEADER, who died on January 3. Sidney 
Hook, long a close personal friend of Mr. Levitas and a veteran contributor to 
these pages, is Chairman of the Graduate Department of Philosophy at New York 
University. George N. Shuster, also a close friend and regular contributor, recently 
resigned as President of Hunter College and is now with the Fund for the Republic. 


By Sidney Hook 


FEW DAYS AGO, all unsuspecting of the gravity of his 
A condition, I had my last talk with Sol Levitas. He 
was just back from abroad where he had attended a 
series of meetings. He spoke of many things—of the 
demoralization of the British Labor party, of the dis- 
affection of the French intellectuals, of the Socialist 
movement in Germany and Italy, of his vain attempt to 
visit Milovan Djilas in his Yugoslav jail, of events in 
Africa, of his hopes and fears concerning the new Ad- 
ministration, and of THE New LEADER, which had be- 
come the international organ of those who refused to 
dissociate the struggle for peace from the struggle for 
freedom. But in all his talk about issues and problems, 
he spoke about people, always about people, and the 
impact of events upon their personal lives. He judged 
politics by what it did to people and for people. 

Our loss is measured by what Sol Levitas meant to 
people. He was known to the world as a public and po- 
litical figure—as a Socialist, a democrat, a liberal. But 
before all these and above all these, he was a human 
being of vibrant feeling who had a sense not so much 
for history as for what happened to people in history. 
His political life and judgment were distinguished by the 
fact that he never forgot that the ultimate purpose of all 
political and social action was a world in which human 
beings could live better lives as persons—in their multiple 
private worlds of joy and friendship and creation. Sol 
Levitas’ personality was the real clue to his politics—and 
it is of his personality that I, his friend and comrade of 
many years, wish to speak. 

No human being to Sol Levitas was merely one of a 
crowd, a group, a class, a nation. He had a remarkable 
sense for what was individual in each person whom he 
knew—and his insight almost always enkindled an an- 
swering sympathetic response. Without the slightest tinc- 
ture of sentimentalism, he never lost his feeling of com- 
passion and tenderness for a human being in distress. 
He suspected easy talk about the stern necessities of his- 
tory. He had seen it used as a pretext for the superfluous 
cruelties that fed the totalitarian hunger for power. As 
you know, he came to early manhood during the stormy 
days of the Russian Revolution and had to flee for his 
life when the Bolsheviks established their dictatorship. 
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Nothing they subsequently did really surprised him, for 
he had seen them cut the root which bound the politics 
of socialism to the politics of humanity and freedom. 

Those who knew Sol Levitas personally know what | 
mean when I say that the quality which endeared him to 
others was more than the quality of kindness. He was 
kind, of course—kind to a fault. His office and his home 
were open to all the stray and anguished spirits who had 
been wounded or crushed by historical misfortune. They 
seldom went away without some aid and encouragement. 
Every exile from tyranny was his friend. Sol Levitas 
impressed not only those to whom he was kind. And he 
impressed not only those who agreed with his specific 
social and political views. The truly extraordinary thing 
about him was the affection he inspired among those who 
explicitly disagreed with him on one thing or another, 
and who nonetheless sought to cooperate with him despite 
the risks to their doctrinal consistency. Sometimes it was 
uncanny. Even fanatics liked him despite themselves. They 
had to give up seeing him in order to prevent the con- 
straining integument of their dogmas from dissolving 
under his charming and insinuatingly human criticism. 
He could disarm them with a quizzical glance and an 
incisive historical reminder. 

Before Sol Levitas was struck down by his recurrent 
sickness and often, even during his sickness, when he was 
free from pain, there was a quality about him—call it 
radiance, call it charm, perhaps radiant charm—that few 
could resist. It was not specially mysterious beyond the 
mystery of all human fellowship. It was rooted in the 
fact that he could always find a common human interest, 
a common idea, value or enthusiasm, a shared experi- 
ence with others, which promised to be much more im- 
portant than apparent differences. One trusted his feel- 
ing and his good judgment even when his arguments 
were unconvincing. He was on the side of reasonableness, 
of mercy, of fellow feeling for the unlucky and victimized. 
He never became hardened to misery. He never lost his 
sense of moral indignation, 

It is no secret that this was the secret of THE NEw 
LEADER which was Sol Levitas’ life work. The one sure 
thing all its contributors had in common was this relation 
to Sol, their belief that the human values they shared 
with him were a genuine working basis for a better and 
freer world. In this sense, Sol Levitas built more firmly 








than he knew. He was no systematic theoretician, no 
economist, no program builder. But in a world in which 
all grandiose ideologies have proved irrelevant, in which 
so many of the ideals laid out by the founding fathers of 
socialism have either been sterile or borne fruit which 
have set their children’s teeth on edge, Sol’s life work is 
the source of nourishing hope. It suggests a humanistic 
and ethical approach to the perennial task of making 
ordinary life less unhappy in a social world which is less 
unjust. 

There was another outstanding trait of Sol Levitas’ 
character. That was his courage. It was no ordinary 
courage, for it was moral courage, the moral courage to 
speak up for freedom, if necessary to stand alone, to 
speak the truth when the truth was not popular, whether 
it was about the illusions of isolationism, indifference to 
the Nazi’s climb to power, the deceptions of the Popular 
Front, the grotesqueries of the Moscow trials, the glorifi- 
cations of the Soviet Union as a democratic ally during 
World War II, or the conditions of peace after it. Events 
have fully and sadly vindicated the stand taken by Sol 
Levitas and the small band of men who rallied around 
THe New Leaber during World War II and its after- 
math. There is still lacking a sufficient recognition of the 
role he played. Precisely because Sol Levitas’ politics 
could never be dissociated from human beings, he per- 
ceived the face of the totalitarian enemy under all its 
guises and gave the alarm. Alas! The life of an alarm 
ringer is hard. Those who pay no attention to an alarm 
until it is too late often end up by believing that somehow 
it is he who sounded the alarm who creates the danger. 

Sol Levitas had still another kind of courage. It was 
the courage of patience. Patience before disbelief, pa- 
tience before incredulity, patience before historical ig- 
norance, He recognized that there was a will to illusion 
in men and that often the greater the danger men face, 
the more persistent is their illusion. But he set himself 
the persistent task of combating illusions. | remember 
his bewilderment when he heard that some American stu- 
dents believed that the Bolsheviks had overthrown Tsarism 
instead of a regime which they themselves declared at the 
time to be the freest in the world. I remember his sense 
of moral outrage when he observed the reception the 
American business community gave to Khrushchev a 
few short years after the events in Hungary. I remember 
his mournful assessment of the political scene at our 
Sunday meetings. But he did not permit himself the 
luxury of discouragement even though the task daily 
grew more difficult. That task was keeping THE New 
LEADER alive and extending its influence. 

Only those who were close to Sol Levitas knew how 
difficult physically and psychologically that task was. His 
physical difficulties always became accentuated when he 
had to meet the weekly burden of payroll and bills. In 
the end, the long-suffering creditors of THE NEw LEADER 
were the only group that developed an immunity to his 





charm. It would hardly be an exaggeration to say that 
Sol Levitas built THe New LEADER at the cost of his 
nerves and heart’s blood. He shouldered too much of the 
responsibility for his own good and for that of his de. 
voted wife, Fiera, whose sacrificial care and love kept 
him alive during many difficult years. It was Fiera who 
made Sol’s political life possible. It was from her and 
the family that he stole*the precious hours of private life 
to pursue a contributor or solicit a contribution. On oc- 
casion he would wryly observe to me, “THE New Lraper 
prevents me from being a better husband.” Without be. 
ing a bore or a fanatic, without losing his sense of humor 
and irony and his capacity to smile at himself, he was 
a totally dedicated man. He asked nothing for himself 
except what would make it possible for him through Tue 
NEw LEADER to struggle more effectively. 

Those who have loved Sol Levitas and worked with 
him feel today that a piece of us has died with him. But 
if a man’s work can be considered as part of him, then 
so long as the monument he builds continues to stand, his 
life continues: so long as the memory of his radiant sym- 
pathy is fresh in the minds of his friends, his spirit con- 
tinues; so long as the flame of freedom still burns any- 
where in the world in defiance of despotic power. his 
ideals will continue. 

In the end, a man’s personality is defined by his set of 
values. Intentions, hopes and ambitions—all derive their 
moral quality from these values, not as they are professed 
in words but revealed in actions. Sol Levitas in life made 
no preparation for his death. It would have meant to him 
a preparation to withdraw from the fight for freedom, a 
breaking of faith with that ideal community of which he 
felt himself a part. Sol Levitas was a man of great faith. 
His faith was expressed in words written by John Dewey. 
whom Sol had won as a frequent contributor to THE NEw 
LEADER, and whose social idealism fuses the best of 
the Old World and New: 

“The ideal ends to which we attach our faith are not 
shadowy and wavering. They assume concrete form in 
our understanding of our relations to one another and 
the values contained in these relations. We who now live 
are parts of a humanity that extends into the remote past. 
a humanity that has interacted with nature. The things 
in civilization we most prize are not of ourselves. They 
exist by the grace of the doings and sufferings of the con- 
tinuous human community in which we are links. Ours 
is the responsibility of conserving, transmitting, rectifying 
and expanding the heritage of values we have received. 
that those who come after us may receive it more solid 
and secure, more widely accessible and more generously 
shared than we have received it. Here are all the elements 
for a religious faith that shall not be confined to sect. class 
or race. Such a faith has always been implicitly the 
common faith of mankind. It remains to make it explicit 
and militant.” 

This was the faith of Sol Levitas. 


The New Leader 
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By George Shuster 


RIENDS, AS WE KEEP watch for an hour beside what 
F mortal of our dear friend from which the deathless 
spirit so precipitously departed, we cannot but be deep- 
ly grateful for the affection he always so generously gave, 
and sorrowful because henceforth we shall have only the 
memory of him. But is not this recollection a very dear 
and priceless thing? One who loved Franz Kafka said 
of him, “His whole behavior, down to the smallest de- 
tail, is based on the belief that there is, as a premise 
taken for granted without discussion, a mode of life 
which is right, thorough, clean and unshakeably na- 
tural.” This we can all say, too, with all our hearts, 
about Sol Levitas. 

I first came to know him when, during the aftermath 
of the Spanish Civil War, an action was undertaken to 
aid many whom that conflict had driven into exile. Out- 
wardly, we had very little in common. He had been 
carved out of Jewry deep in the heart of Russia, and 
I was of the warp and woof of the Catholic West. He 
loved Pushkin as I did Dante. But from that time it 
was as if we had been cast in the same mold. 

Perhaps this was due first of all to what was so 
gentle, humorous, warmly human about his spirit—due 
to all that which had bubbled up from the deep well 
within him, and which we have each one so greatly 
cherished. Yet it was above all due to the fruit of the 
passion of his purpose—and of this THE New LEADER 
was almost the perfect image. Possibly it was because 
for 12 years I had striven to edit a weekly with some 
integrity that I could in a measure appreciate what he 
was trying to accomplish in that heroic effort which 
siphoned off the treasury of the Rand School and the 
Tamiment Institute, and which he somehow fused with 
the whole truly liberal spirit of the country. It was 
amazing that a weekly so alive, so inflexibly honest and 
so gloriously free could be published without paying 
those who wrote for it anything more than Sol Levitas’ 
gratitude. How precious this nevertheless was. 

I could not find time to write half of what he wished 
me to, and shall confess that my conscience often ached 
badly as a result, even as it now does. On New Years 
Day last I finally completed a review long overdue. It 
had just gone to the mailbox when the news of his de- 
parture came. And I cannot begin to say how badly | 
should now feel if that chore had not got done. For 
doing it was, as always, for everyone who sent in the 
copy he asked for, some kind of reaffirmation that what 
he was doing was immensely worthwhile. 

In a memoir I wrote about 20 years of activity in 
New York education, I have outlined my personal in- 
debtedness to Sol Levitas. Here, however, I shall say 
only a few words in summary of his achievements. THE 
New LEADER was a clarion call which he bore into a 
battle stranger than any our nation has known. For there 
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were roundabout not only battalions of unreason, but 
forces grown more powerful with each day which blended 
that unreason with calculated dishonesty. They were 
drawn up in hostile alignment throughout America. To 
say that one cared deeply enough for integrity to give 
one’s life to it and for it was to conjure up peril upon 
oneself, peril of contumely, of ostracism, of the corrosion 
of the atmosphere in which one lived. It was then so 
easy for the average man to keep only two catalogues 
of minds. One could be assigned to either nonchalantly, 
but there one was. 

Yet Sol Levitas made THE New LEADER a forum in 
which all the noblest virtues of the liberal spirit could 
find a haven. This was so because it was itself liberal. 
It had room for socialists and theologians, for men 
and women who were conservative, as well as for others 
holding the flaming views of reformers. But they were 
all honest because they were free. In the final analysis, 
the best tribute anyone can pay to our friend and his 
company of journalists and co-workers is that freedom 
surged through their spirits like wine, but at the same 
time cleansed their minds of mirages. Yes, this one can 
say gratefully. 

It was a fortunate day for the United States when 
this man, then hardly more than a mere lad, came here 
because he had seen what tyranny is like. And it is 
also, despite our sadness and the ache in our hearts, 
a notable day, too, when we can honor him here, be- 
cause not only we, but all his countrymen, owe him 
more than any poor words could indicate. 

I, who believe in the resurrection of the dead, will 
not pray here for him, but for myself and all of us, that 
while keeping his memory green, we shall remain in 
some measure worthy of the friendship to which he com- 
mitted us. 





SAMUEL M. LEVITAS 


“Sol” Levitas, as he was known to thousands, 
worked a weekly miracle for many years. With vir- 
tually no money available, he published regularly 
one of the most stimulating and valuable magazines 
of our day, THE NEw LEADER, a magazine which he 
made a free forum for every variety of democratic 
opinion. The tireless labor that went into this weekly 
feat can only be imagined. But his friends could see 
on every occasion how devoted this warm and vibrant 
man was to the concept of a free market place of 
ideas. His death makes the American publishing field 
a much poorer place, and his friends can only hope 
that ways and means can be found to continue the 
magazine whose substantial contribution to American 
life was Levitas’ great achievement.—New York Times, 
January 5, 1961. 




















Messages of Condolence 


Following are excerpts from some 
of the many cables, telegrams and let- 
ters that have been received by THE 
New Leapber and the Levitas family. 


Sol Levitas’ personality lent a unique 
quality of intimacy and understand- 
ing into the international brother- 
hood for freedom and justice. Al- 
though we were not able to meet very 
often, I know that I have lost an old 
and close friend. 
Berlin Witty Branpt 
Mayor. West Berlin 


We are deeply saddened by the sud- 
den death of S. M. Levitas. 

During a fighting life which showed 
him to be a bold and fearless de- 
fender of democracy and freedom, 
he had always been a friend of the 
free German labor movement. His 
understanding for our cause found 
its expression chiefly in his activities 
as a journalist. We last met with 
him at the party congress of the 
German Social Democratic party at 
Hanover, where he followed the de- 
liberations with his 
nimbleness of mind. None of us then 
had an inkling that this was to be 
our last meeting. We should like to 
express our deepest sympathy to the 
family and the colleagues of the de- 
ceased. The cause of freedom has 


characteristic 


lost a courageous fighter. 
Bonn Er1cH OLLENHAUER 
Chairman, Social Democratic Party 
HERBERT WEHNER 
Vice Chairman 
WALDEMAR VON KNOERINGEN 
Vice Chairman 


Deeply distressed at sad news about 
Sol Levitas. 
London Hucn GAITSKELL 


Chairman, Labor Party 


Deeply in sorrow over loss of great 
editor and good friend. 

Denis HEALEY 
Member of Parliament 


London 


Have just learned with sorrow of the 
death of Levitas, a fighter for liberty, 
free thought and social justice. My 
sorrowful condolences and_friend- 
ship to the family and staff of THE 
New LEADER. 
Paris ANDRE PHILIP 
Have just learned of the death of 


Sol Levitas. I extend my sincere 
condolences. 
Guy MOLLET 


Chairman, Socialist Party 


Paris 


Deepest sympathy from me and my 
party for the death of beloved and 
appreciated comrade and friend. 

Rome GIUSEPPE SARAGAT 
Chairman, Social Democratic Party 


Deep regrets for loss of . . . promi- 
nent democrat and friend of Italy. 

Rome PaoLo Rossi 
Vice President, Chamber of Deputies 


It is with regret and sorrow that I 
mourn the death of my friend Sol 
Levitas. Throughout many years he 
devoted himself unstintingly to the 
service and interest of labor and all 
liberals. He made a unique con- 
tribution to the welfare of all his 
countrymen and he will be sorely 
missed. 
Washington, D.C. 
ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG 
Secretary of Labor-designate 


We in the AFL-CIO were greatly 
saddened at the death of Sol Levitas. 
He was a staunch liberal, a true be- 
liever in democracy and an unre- 
lenting foe of Communism. His edi- 
torial pen, which labor will sorely 
miss, always reflected his liberalism 
and his humane ideals. 
Washington, D.C. | Georce MEANY 
President, AFL-CIO 


Profoundly grieved at passing of Sol 
Levitas. His dedication to the ideals 
of social democracy was more than 


lip-service. I know how much he 
labored in various ways to advance 
the principles in which he so ardent. 
ly believed. His dynamic energy, de- 
voted completely to THE NEw Lraper 
during the last three decades, con. 
tributed greatly to the influence 
which it exercises in_ intellectual, 
liberal and labor circles here and 
abroad. We shall remember him for 
his single-minded devotion to the 
labor and democratic cause. To his 
co-workers, his wife and children, 
I extend for myself and the union 
heartfelt sympathy. We shall all miss 
him. 

New York City Davip DuBINsky 
President, ILGWU 


I was saddened to learn of the un- 
timely death of Sol Levitas on Tues- 
day. As editor of THE New Leaper, 
he maintained the integrity of that 
journal as a forum for liberalism and 
as a determined enemy of those who 
seek to enslave man. His was a 
courageous and wise voice and he 
will be sorely missed by free men 
and all those who aspire to freedom. 
Detroit WALTER P. REUTHER 

President, UAW 


Please accept my deepest sympathy 
over the death of your husband. Over 
the 25 years I have known, admired 
and held him in the deepest affec- 
tion, I have gone far into his debt. 
With great wisdom, with great cour- 
age and with a profound understand- 
ing of the relationship of the human 
spirit to the world society, he has 
been guardian of the future. That 
hope is alive in the world for free- 
dom and justice is due in large part 
to his superb effort. You can be sure 
that his ideals will survive in the 
thousands of people who were 
honored to learn from him and to 
work with him. 
Washington, D.C. 
Victor G. REUTHER 
IUD, AFL-Cl0 
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Deeply moved by loss of our friend 
Levitas. We remember his democratic 
conviction and his internationalist 
action. 
Rome IGNAZIO SILONE 
| am deeply shocked and saddened 
to learn of your husbhand’s death. The 
free world has lost in him a truly 
heroic fighter and a brilliant intel- 
me... 
New York City Henry R. Luce 
Editor-in-Chief, Time, Inc. 


Grieved sudden passing Sol Levitas. 
His warm personality and dynamic 
qualities will be sorely missed at 
home and abroad. 
Belgrade Jor Gopson 


U.S. Embassy, Yugoslavia 


| was shocked and grieved by the 
news in the paper this morning. Sol 
made THE New LEADER a vital force 
in American journalism. His death 
isan irreplaceable loss to the liberal 
community. 
Cambridge, Mass. 

ARTHUR SCHELSINGER Jr. 


Sol Levitas was a great and good 
man. | treasured his friendship and 
confidence through years of common 
activities in the liberal cause and | 
mourn his loss. He was a great editor 
and educator. THE New LeapDER 
guided many of us from abstract 
idealism to a pragmatic view of our 
responsibilities in the domestic and 
foreign affairs of our great nation. 
No journal had such a wide influence 
among intelligent men of the left. 
For all his intellectual achieve- 
ments, Mr. Levitas was a warm and 
affectionate human being. . . . All 
of us will miss him. But we are all 
grateful that his voice was raised and 
heard in the confusion of American 
democracy and did much to bring 
oder out of confusion. . . . 
New York City RetnHoLp NIEBUHR 


| have just heard with very real 
“rrow the sad news of Sol’s death. 
lhad not known that he was in the 
hospital. He had made a gallant fight 
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for health and | had hoped he would 
win for many more years. We shall 
miss him. 

He did a great thing in keeping 
THe New LEADER going, and this 
I say as one who by no means agreed 
with its positions all the time. 

New York City |NoRMAN THOMAS 


My heart almost stopped too when I 
saw Sol’s name on that fateful page. 
. .. Sol was a noble, sweet, true and 
wonderful being, his loss a tragedy 
not to us only but to the whole 
free world. What shall we do without 
that little center of vital intelligence 
and good will over there on 15th 
Street to resort to with trust and 
affection? The question won’t be of 
much comfort to you, unless it is 
a comfort to know how many thou- 
sands of us have a share in your 
Sorrow. . . . 
New York City Max EasTMAN 
Sol Levitas was one of the finest, 
gentlest and fundamentally good men 
it was our privilege to meet. We 
shall be among his many friends who 
will cherish his memory as long as 
they live... . 
New York City Hans Koun 
We mourn the death of Sol Levitas, 
the veteran freedom fighter whose 
self-sacrificing devotion to a good 
cause should inspire us all. 
Princeton GEORGE KENNAN 
Louis FIscHER 


Deeply grieved over the news... . 
He was a prince of men. Unfailingly 
wise and good... . 
Oakland, Calif. ADRIENNE Kocu 
Sol Levitas was truly noble and 
unique. All who knew him must share 
your grief. 

New York City THEopoRE DRAPER 


With what unutterable, unspeakable 
sadness the fearful news of Sol’s 
passing leaves us. It was only a few 
days ago that we parted in London, 
at a quiet farewell dinner with him 
and his dear wife, after his all too 


exciting, all too strenuous visits to 
the various capitals of 
Europe. 

How full of life and plans he was! 
Full of stories of Pietro Nenni from 
Rome, of Willy Brandt and the Ger- 
man Socialists whom he had seen at 
Hanover, of the arguments with the 
Yugoslavs in Belgrade—for Sol, with 
characteristic undiplomatic direct- 
ness, insisted on bringing up the 
question of Djilas in jail. Together 
in London we met with the Labor 
party leadership—Hugh Gaitskell, 
George Brown, Denis Healey and the 
others—all of whom saw in Sol 
Levitas what so many other impor- 
tant Europeans of the liberal demo- 
cratic left saw in him throughout a 
quarter of a century of troubled 
times: a vital and continuous trans- 
atlantic link with America and 
Americans that was unofficial, sin- 
cere, civilized and unfailingly sym- 
pathetic. And all the time he was, 
in that inescapable phrase of his, 
“sioning up” new regular writers and 
correspondents, which was his way 
of describing that airy arrangement 
by which he conscripted us all to 
donate articles for the cause. 

I kept praying that it would not 
be his last tour as I found myself 
receiving endless messages to pass 
on to him—from T. S. Eliot or from 
the American Ambassador, as if Sol 
himself was a kind of ambassador-at- 
large, the truest best representative 
of that America which understood 
most sensitively the tragic realities 
of the international struggles of our 


political 


time. 

We used to kid him about being 
the Jefferson of East 15th Street, but 
oh, how far the light of his idealism 
shone, and how incandescently in 
the struggle against the totalitarians 
of left and right, against the Nazi 
and the Communist dictatorships! 
We have lost a superb fighter, a 
wonderful man, a great unique per- 
sonality, and how poorer we all are, 
and eternally so, for how could there 
ever be anybody quite like him 
again? 

For those of us whom he used to 








like to call his “boys’”—we have lost 
a father and we shall always honor 
his memory. For all of us who knew 
his love and sweetness in the com- 
radeship of the good fight, who knew 
his supreme loyalty, his idealistic 
devotion, his practical wisdom, our 
fighting on in the cause of liberty 
will never be the same again. 
MELvIN J. Lasky 
Co-editor, “Encounter” 


London 


Shocked over Sol’s passing. He was 
like a father to me and | feel the 
loss as any son would certainly. The 
world is colder and poorer without 
Sol, but his good works will always 
live on. 
Mexico City DANIEL JAMES 
No one who worked with Sol will 
ever believe he is gone. His warm 
Russian soul, skeptical Jewish mind 
and American pioneer spirit reach 
far beyond the time and place we 
knew him. His motto, “Don’t antago- 
nize your enemies,” was for many 
of us the painful beginning of wis- 
dom, and his phrase, “our people.” 
still holds out the promise of a com- 
munity that existed most selflessly in 
his own heart. The end of his pain 
makes us all orphans, hopeful only 
that the heritage his indomitable life 
created for so many will prove some 
small comfort to those who shared 
his suffering. 
New York City ANATOLE SHUB 
No publication ever had a more 
stimulating, passionately concerned, 
warm-hearted editor than 
Sol Levitas. The sad news reaches 
me simultaneously with the last of 
Sol’s many letters which kept New 
LEADER contributors of five con- 
tinents at work. He has established 
his forum of truly international ex- 
pression and debate, which has been 
and certainly will remain an inspira- 
tion and a model. 
Paris 


tolerant. 


FraNcois Bonpy 
Editor, “Preuves”’ 


In the name of the Congress for Cul- 
tural Freedom may I express our 


profound grief at the loss of our 
dear friend Sol Levitas. He will al- 
ways be remembered by those who 
had the good fortune to know him 
as a forthright and 
fighter for the cause of freedom and 
justice to which his generous and 
noble heart was dedicated. 

NicoLtas NABOKOV 
General Secretary 


courageous 


Paris 


The news I’ve just heard makes us 
all infinitely poorer and sadder. Sol 
not only generated warmth and af- 
fection from all who knew him. But 
he rightly enjoyed the respect and 
admiration given only to men who 
make a large contribution to the 
lives of others. 
New York City Dick CLURMAN 
Deepest sympathy on the death of 
our good friend Sol. We were ter- 
ribly sorry to hear of the news. 
Washington, D.C. RosBert SpIvAck 
Correspondent, New York “Post” 


Deeply depressed at the death of 
Levitas. The 
splendid citizen and a great editor. 
Charleston, S.C. ANTHONY HARRIGAN 
Associate Editor, “News and Courier” 


country has lost a 


Loss of Sol Levitas will be mourned 
among Latin American liberals who 
appreciated his support of demo- 
cratic cause. . 
San Jose Jose FICGUERES 
Greatly affected by the death of my 
dear friend, Sol Levitas. with whom 
I was privileged to work for many 
years in the cause of human free- 
dom. 
Washington, D.C. 
SERAFINO ROMUALDI 
AFL-CIO Inter-American 


Representative 


Deepest. sympathy to New LEADER 
and family of So] Levitas. 

OMER BEcu 
General Secretary, ICFTU 


Brussels 


The New York City Central Labor 
Council AFL-CIO wishes to express 





shock and sorrow by the joss of 

Samuel Levitas champion of 

labor and liberal causes. He will be 

missed in the labor movement of 
New York City. 
New York City 

Harry VAN ARSDALE Jr, 

President 

Morris JUsHEwitz 

Secretary 

James C. Quiny 

Treasurer 


Was greatly shocked at sad news, | 
who have known him throughout the 
years realize how much he will be 
missed at this critical moment. 

New York City Jay LovesTone 


Assembly of Captive European na. 

tions and millions of people whose 

aspirations to freedom it voices 

share grief of the orphaned New 

LEADER family. Sol will always live 

in the hearts of the peoples of East- 

ern Europe to whom he rendered 
imperishable services. 

New York City 

VACLAVAS SIDZIKAUKAS 

Chairman 

Brutus Coste 

Secretary General 


I always had affection and _ respect 
for Samuel battled 
valiantly for good things. oe 

New York City GEorGE E. SOKOLSKY 


Levitas. who 


The Inter-American Association for 
Democracy and Freedom extends 
deepest sympathy on the death of 
our colleague and friend. Sol Levitas. 
We will greatly miss his indefatigable 
defense of democracy, as will all the 
ranks of freedom-loving men. 
New York City FRANCES GRANT 
General Secretary 


We Hungarians in exile were deep- 
ly grieved by the news of the death 
of your distinguished editor, Sol 
Levitas. He had always been our 
friend and supporter. He was the 
friend of all oppressed peoples. . 
New York City BELA F aBiAN 
Chairman 


The New Leader 
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“BOHN 


AST WEEK I gathered with a great 
om of fellow citizens to say 
farewell to Sol Levitas, who has been 
for a good many years one of the 
important persons in this country. 
A number of distinguished men who 
had been close to him and had sup- 
ported his work spoke to us and 
tried to express our sense of loss. 
They all spoke eloquently and ex- 
plained as well as anyone could the 
peculiar qualities which made this 
man so special and so important. And 
yet, when it was all finished, I had 
the feeling that any attempt to ex- 
press our feeling of loss would have 
been foredoomed to failure. This 
man was too varied, too gifted, too 
personal, too affectionate, too talent- 
ed to be wrapped up in any set of 
words. 

And now I sit here struggling to 
say what my friends had tried to 
express standing over the coffin. But 
only the least important facts about 
Sol Levitas can be satisfactorily put 
into words. 

Since 1930 he had wrought an 
editorial and financial miracle in 
the office of THE New Leaper. In 
the first place. he changed it from 
a Socialist to a democratic, genuinely 
liberal paper. Every lively, honest 
and decent writer who had some- 
thing interesting and important to 
say has had his chance. Every good 
impulse in social and political life 
has had the support of this paper. 
Mr. Levitas always modestly refused 
to publish any articles under his own 
name. His excuse was that his com- 
mand of the English tongue was in- 
adequate—though anyone who ever 
heard him make one of his inspired 
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By William E. Bohn 


On the Death of 
A Great American 


annual reports would instantly ac- 
knowledge that his command of the 
English language was magnificent. 
But as a non-writing editor, a man 
who corrals writers of every sort and 
party, he was supreme. Even the most 
conservative scholars and politicians 
had respect for him and were willing 
to give support to his project. 

Second, and the most amazing part 
of this journalistic miracle, was the 
man’s gift for garnering the funds 
which were necessary to keep our 
paper solvent from week to week and 
year to year. I cannot pretend to ex- 
plain how this miracle was achieved. 
Mr. Levitas never allowed financial 
difficulties to trouble his writers and 
editors; we always worked in an 
atmosphere of carefree security. We 
knew that the necessary money would 
come from somewhere and that our 
regular checks would be forthcoming. 
This man, who came here from 
Russia as a democratic refugee and 
an authority on revolutionary theory, 
became a great success in all of the 
practical affairs connected with the 
publication of an American liberal 
weekly. 

For Americans this man’s life con- 
tains an important lesson. He began 
as a socialist. While still an ado- 
lescent he was thrown into a Tsarist 
jail for his revolutionary activities. 
Down to the very end he never lost 
his fervor for social improvement, 
and he combined this with a horror 
for every kind of dictatorship. When 
he came to America, at a time when 
the dictatorship factions were at the 
height of their influence among the 
Socialists, he naturally joined the 
Socialist movement and threw all of 


his influence against the Bolsheviks 
and in favor of democratic socialism. 

Sol Levitas should have been given 
some sort of prize as a top-ranking 
adopted American. His feeling for 
this country was deeper than that 
of anyone else I have known. We 
who have been born here could not 
possibly develop as deep and as con- 
scious a feeling for our native land, 
for we have always had the advan- 
tages of America’s political and so- 
cial arrangements. But Mr. Levitas 
came here as a young man after 
having seen the horrors of violent 
revolution and the processes of a 
brutal Communist regime. And here 
he settled down. This was home. 
These Americans were his people. 
Our ways of doing things, of settling 
our problems, of making our im- 
provements were reasonable, ration- 
al, practical. And all the fervor of 
his revolutionary nature went into his 
support of American democracy 
through the pages of THe New 
LEADER. 

To this man most of our talk 
about the cold war sounded shallow 
and silly. He hated Bolshevik theory 
and Bolshevik policies with a deep 
hate. But he knew the Russians and 
loved them with a deep love. He 
also knew that, though nations all 
have their distinguishing differences, 
underneath they are alike. Nobody 
but dictators really like dictatorships, 
and as fast as people learn about 
democracy they will tend to adopt 
its ways. That is why this man toiled 
night and day to keep THE NEw 
LEADER going: It served to promote 
democratic politics and social de- 
cency so essential at the present time. 

But when everything else is for- 
gotten, I shall remember Sol Levitas 
as a dear friend and a charming 
gentleman. He saw a good deal of 
the rough side of life in his 66 
years, but he always had time to be 
kind. With him you had the feeling 
that just because there is so much 
rudeness and cruelty in this troubled 
age, he felt that he had to add what 
he could of sweetness and light. And 
now he is gone. 











CHAMBERLIN 


HE STRONGEST IMPRESSION of my 

first meeting with Sol Levitas, 
when he invited me to become a 
regular contributor to THE New 
LEADER almost 20 years ago, is also 
the most lasting. Here, I felt, is a 
man who might have come out of 
the pages of a prewar Russian novel 
or whom I might have met in Mos- 
cow in the ’20s or ’30s. 

There is an aureole, subtle, hard 
to define but unmistakable, that sur- 
rounds the personality of the typical 
dedicated pre-Bolshevik Russian “in- 
telligent” (intellectual) that seems 
peculiarly Russian, that helps to ac- 
count for the which 
Russia, before it became a _totali- 
tarian dictatorship, had for many 
foreigners. This aureole was a com- 
pound of warm humanistic culture, 
of selflessness, 
causes and interests that had nothing 


fascination 


of absorption in 


to do with personal self-seeking, of 
contempt, perhaps rather  indiffer- 
ence, for everything mean and petty, 
for such considerations as fame and 
wealth and “status seeking.” 

Why this type of 
should have been more common in 
Russia than in America or Western 
Europe I will leave to specialists in 


personality 


national psychology; perhaps it was 
a product of Russia’s relatively re- 
tarded technological background, 
which made Russian social relations 
more simple, direct and human. At 
any rate it has always been asso- 
ciated in my mind with my years in 
Russia, with the warm, outgoing, 
witty wife of an agricultural profes- 
sor who was one of our best friends 
during 12 years of life in Moscow, 


with the old liberal writer, V. V. 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 





Sol Levitas and 
The Russian Aureole 


Veresaev, who turned to publishing 
studies of Pushkin and making 
translations of classical Greek poems 
when the conformist screw of Soviet 
censorship turned too tightly, with 
the son of a former Russian judge, 
a Bolshevik in his student days, who 
fought on the Moscow barricades in 
the 1905 Revolution and whose last 
words to me before I left Russia 
were: “I can never forgive myself 
for devoting the best years of my 
life to a utopia that has turned into 
such a nightmare.” 

Two men who are known to NEw 
LEADER readers, at least by their 
contributions, shared this aureole of 
the old Russian radical and liberal 
intelligentsia. One was 
Michael Karpovich, one of Harvard’s 
most loved and respected teachers, 
voluntary participant in a score of 
Russian cultural enterprises in this 
country, a man who took quiet satis- 
faction in the fact that he was on 
personally good terms with all the 


Professor 


divergent groups in the Russian 
Diaspora. 


The other was Reuben Markham, 
Kansas-born, for years a 
journalist in the Balkans, a_pas- 


many 


sionate anti-Nazi and, as soon as 
he learned what Communism had 
meant to his liberal and democratic 
friends in Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and 
Romania, a _ passionate anti-Com- 
munist. His death 11 years ago was 
probably hastened by his unsparing 
dedication to the struggle against 
Communist tyranny and the false 
images which Communist propa- 
ganda tries to create. 

Besides _ possessing 
qualities of the old Russian _intel- 


those rare 





lectual that made him a_ personal 
friend of inestimable value, So 
Levitas had in him the gifts of a 
great editor. Financially, THe New 
LEADER, under «=the indomitable dj. 
rection of Levitas, was somewhat in 
the position of Austria, according to 
a Vienna wisecrack of the inter-war 
period: “Always hopeless, but never 
serious.” Operating always on a shoe 
string that was often painfully frayed, 
Levitas, during his 30 years as 
executive editor of THE New Leaner, 
made the publication much bigger 
and broader than when he took over, 


Uncompromising in its realism 
and integrity, convinced, unlike 


many Americans who should have 
known better, that Stalin’s ruthless 
tyranny was not transformed into 
a benign democracy when another 
tyrant attacked it, THE New Leaner, 
during the years when appeasement 
of the Soviet dictatorship prevailed 
in Washington, became a source of 
news that was not found fit to print 
in many publications of larger cir. 
culation. It called the shots unerring- 
ly on the crushing of the liberties 
of the peoples of Eastern Europe. 

When columnists and radio com- 
mentators with nation-wide audiences 
were gushing over Yalta as a great 
feat of democratic statesmanship, 
THE New LEADER took the critical 
position that subsequently became 
that of most of the American people. 
When a historically famous monthly, 
as part of a general policy of going 
soft on Communism, presented a 
flagrantly distorted picture of condi- 
tions in Poland and refused to pub- 
lish an article presenting the other 
the case, which it had 
ordered from a recognized Ameri- 
can expert on Poland, the full story 
appeared in THE NEw LEADER. 

Sol Levitas has passed from our 
midst, a true Russian “intelligent,” 


side of 


a marvellous human being, an editor 
who achieved amazingly much with 
pathetically little in the way of ma- 
terial resources. His finest bequest 
to those who knew him was his spirit 
of unswerving devotion to the eternal 
values of truth, justice and freedom. 


The New Leader 
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‘Indo-Pakistan’: 


By Louis Fischer 


A Federation to Meet China 


China’s threat requires union of nations now joined by geography, economy and race 
q 


oe 
HAT DOES CHINA want?” I asked. 


“China wants to swallow us,” replied the highly placed 
minister in Nehru’s Cabinet. He added something equally 
significant. “The menace of China,” he said, “is generat- 
ing more patriotism in India than the Kashmir issue or 
Pakistan ever did.” 

In Asia and Africa there is nationalism but there are no 
nations. The nations have yet to be born, and the newly 
independent governments see their task as the creation of 
that cohesion between all sections of the people which is 
the mark of nationhood. President Sukarno uses the 
Indonesian claim on Dutch-held New Guinea to foment 
anti-Dutch sentiment which will, he hopes, fertilize the 
seedbed of nationalism. Hostility to Israel serves a sim- 
ilar purpose for Arab leaders, and both India and Pakis- 
tan have sought to make nationalistic capital out of their 
dispute over the ownership of the Himalayan state of 
Kashmir. Not many inhabitants of southern India, how- 
ever, care about northern Kashmir, and the poor any- 
where in India are too immersed in their own daily 
tribulations to think of Kashmir. Besides, Pakistan is 
weaker than India. The meek Hindus, to be sure, have 
a traditional fear of Pakistan’s martial Moslem. But 
modern warfare is less a matter of individual prowess 





This is the first of a two-part article from the forth- 
coming Russia, America, and the World (Harper, $4.50) 
by Louis Fischer. In these articles, Fischer advocates an 
Indian-Pakistani confederation to meet the challenge 
of Communist China, and asks for a common and 
coordinated industrialization, defense and foreign policy 
of the two countries, He also calls for drastic measures 
in agriculture and in the control of population birth 
rate, If this confederation were established, he believes, 
Kashmir would serve as a bridge linking the two coun- 
tries rather than as an issue dividing them. Louis 
Fischer is a well-known writer who is an expert on 
Communism and the Soviet Union, as well as on India, 
and whose expertise has resulted in many books on 
both areas such as The Life of Mahatma Gandhi, Thir- 
teen Who Fled, Gandhi and Stalin and Russia Revisited. 
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than of technological progress, and in this India far 
outranks Pakistan. It is doubtful, therefore, whether 
Pakistan, the efforts of Nehru and Krishna Menon not- 
withstanding, can arouse in Indians the fears and hates 
that are the diet of nationalism. Red China, on the other 
hand, has actually grabbed Indian territory and is strong 
enough to grab more, and Nehru, after much hesitation 
and long delay, branded it an aggressor. The China peril 
is enhanced by the support which Mao might obtain from 
Indian Communists. The danger looks real and big. The 
Indian nationalistic reaction is strong. 

China remains an immediate as well as a long-range 
problem to India. The Nehru Government has reinforced 
its military stations near the China border and is attempt- 
ing to bolster the three tiny states of Nepal, Sikkim and 
Bhutan, which lie high in the mountains between India 
and China and may, because their people are more Ti- 
betan-Mongolian than Indian, become the first targets of 
a further Chinese military-political push southward into 
the Indian subcontinent. 

But far more drastic measures are needed to meet the 
continuing challenge of China. The situation requires 
India and Pakistan to combine their armed forces for 
mutual defense against the Chinese. 

An inspection of the map reveals that the Chinese con- 
quest of additional Indian territory could imperil the 
survival of Pakistan. Equally, a Chinese invasion of 
Pakistan would put India in jeopardy. India and Pakis- 
tan are one by geography, economy and race, and the 
case, consequently, for joint defense in the face of China’s 
bellicosity is unanswerable. Speaking in Kashmir, Vinoba 
Bhave, Gandhi’s spiritual heir, said, according to Bhoodan 
magazine of October 21, 1959, “I am happy that Gen- 
eral Ayub Khan [the President of Pakistan] has made 
an offer of common defense, But I would like to add that 
common defense is not possible without a common for- 
eign policy. India is following a policy of non-alignment. 
Hence, if Pakistan continues to remain a member of other 
alignments like the Baghdad Pact, how can there be a 
common defense?” 


11 








The point is well taken. Defense is nowadays so large 
a part of foreign policy that effective common defense 
requires a common foreign policy. 


S A MEMBER of the Baghdad Pact (which, since the 
defection of Baghdad, has become CENTO) and of 
the Far-Eastern Alliance, or SEATO, Pakistan is aligned 
with the Western powers against the Communist alliance. 
India is nonaligned. This creates a foreign policy gulf 
obstructing the coordination of Indian and Pakistan 
defenses. From the point of view of peace and prosperity 
in Asia and of the struggle against Red imperialism a 
common Indo-Pakistan defense is more desirable than 
Pakistan’s membership in alliances which have little 
reality and more important than U.S. bases in Pakistan. 
It takes courage to give up what seems like a bird in the 
hand, but the reward would be considerable. It would 
alter the temper of the entire Afro-Asian world. A strong 
Asian front would be established against aggression in 
Asia. 

Seen in this perspective, and in view of India’s alarm 
over Chinese aggression, the West and the world would 
gain by scrapping the policy of arming Pakistan, which 
most Indians mistakenly regard as an expression of 
American hostility toward them, and concentrating in- 
stead on reinforcing the inner defenses of both Pakistan 
and India. 

American arms aid to some countries is a disguise for 
economic and budgetary assistance. The Congress in 
Washington eagerly opens its purse when asked for 
military assistance to foreign countries but is more re- 
luctant to allocate funds for development. Having grasped 
this transparent truth, certain governments request and 
receive arms and finances for defense. Thus relieved of 
military expenditures, they use the money saved for other 
purposes. India does just the opposite. She receives 
economic aid from the United States and uses the money 
saved for the purchase of armaments. In effect, therefore, 
the United States has been arming Pakistan against India 
and India against Pakistan. This is not an intelligent 
way to make appropriations, defend nations, fight Com- 
munism, spread democracy or fortify peace. 

Vinoba Bhave, whose voice, after Nehru’s, is the most 
influential in India, says, “Whereas Pakistan spends at 
least a hundred crores of rupees [approximately $200 
million] every year on her army, India spends three times 
this amount on her army. Thus to spend four hundred 
crores of rupees on the army yearly is enormous.” He 
added, “It is very painful to me that our right and left 
hands are both equipped with arms.” To Bhave, the 
Pakistan and Indian armies are “our” right and left 
hands, the hands of one body. He made this specific. “I 
personally feel,” he declared, “that India and Pakistan 
will have to come together, for the whole world is in the 
process of uniting. During the recent floods we witnessed 
that our rivers took logs worth crores of rupees to Pak- 
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istan, The rivers, the mountains, the floods are all viving 
us one message—‘unite!’ ” 

That Bhave was not speaking poetry but practical polli- 
tics is clear from his concrete proposal. “To me.” he 
asserted, “the only solution of the Kashmir problem is 
the union of the two brother nations, India and Pakistan. 
Let them remain as two administrative units but let the 
three subjects: defense, foreign affairs, and communica- 
tions, be common.” 


AKISTAN HAS A strange configuration. Its western 

lobe, with approximately 38 million inhabitants, is 
one thousand miles from its eastern lobe, with 48 million 
inhabitants, and between them lies India with 420 million 
people. Mohammed Ali Jinnah, who fathered Pakistan, 
in 1947, vainly demanded a corridor between west and 
east Pakistan. Reunification in a confederation would 
open up a dozen, a hundred corridors. 

India and Pakistan have been spending almost 50 per 
cent of their federal budgets on armaments, and their 
armed forces were, until the China invasion, emplaced 
to watch over one another. Each side declares that the 
other intends to make war on it because of the Kashmir 
dispute or for some other reason. These fears are either 
imaginary or, to the extent that they are real, ineradicable 
as long as the two countries remain twain. 

Vinoba Bhave is not the only Indian leader who regrets 
the partition of his country. “It is a tragedy,” Chakra- 
varti Rajagopalachari, founder of the Swatantra party, 
has said, “how what could have been such a great and 
prosperous and happy nation now stands divided and re- 
duced to so painful a dependence after independence.” 

Nehru himself supports the idea of confederation. 
“Twenty years ago,” he told Cyrus L. Sulzberger in an 
interview which the New York Times published on March 
2, 1957, “I would have said that certainly we should have 
some kind of confederation, not federation—independent 
states with common defense and economic possibilities. 
. .. The difficulty now is if we talk about it. This upsets 
our neighbors [ Pakistan] because we are so much bigger. 
Nevertheless, of course this remains the logical future 
path—confederation with each member maintaining its 
independence intact.” 

Confederation for common defense—with common 
communications and common foreign policy following 
automatically—would not be difficult to achieve as might 
seem at first sight. “In actual life,” Mahatma Gandhi 
said to me in 1942, “it is impossible to separate us into 
two nations. We are not two nations. Every Moslem will 
have a Hindu name if he goes back far enough in his 
family history. Every Moslem is merely a Hindu who 
has accepted Islam.” Religion, to be sure, makes a differ- 
ence, especially since Hindus and Moslems refrain from 
intermarrying and, often, because of varying dietary 
taboos, from interdining. But under British rule the 
Hindus, Sikhs, and Moslems in the Indian Army ate at 
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the same table and consumed the same kinds of food. 
They trained and fought in the same units and shared 
regimental loyalties. This was particularly true of the 
high-ranking officers who, whether Pakistanis or Indians 
now, are graduates of the Sandhurst Royal Military 
Academy or some other British training school, and have 
been steeped in the British military tradition of playing 
polo rather than politics. 


FTER THE United Nations arranged a cease-fire to 
A end the fighting in Kashmir between the Indian and 
Pakistani armies, the key figures of beth met as old 
friends. “We met,” General Thimayya reported, “at 
the fifty-third milestone from Srinagar to Muzzafarabad. 
The Paks supplied dinner and beer. In order not to come 
empty-handed, we brought delicious Kashmir apples. The 
first question asked me by the Pak officers concerned 
the Indian girl who spoke on the local Indian radio 
station; they wanted to know if she was as lovely as her 
voice. When I assured them that indeed she was, they 
sighed happily and then got a basket of oranges for me 
to send to her.” Comment on the folly of enmity would 
be wasted breath. 

Rajeshwar Dayal, a member of the Indian Civil Serv- 
ice under British rule, was the district magistrate of 
Mathura during World War II when Captain Ayub 
Khan served in the British Army in the same area. The 
two men were friends. Until the Congo crisis, Rajeshwar 
Dayal was Indian high commissioner (ambassador) in 
Pakistan, where Ayub Khan is President. They spoke the 
same language in many senses. Brohi, Pakistan’s high 
commissioner in New Delhi, is equally at home among 
Indians. 

Partition was superfluous surgery. Gandhi called it 
“vivisection” and opposed it to his death. 

Before its birth, Mohammad Ali Jinnah called the 
present Pakistan “quite impracticable” and “moth-eaten.” 
When Lord Louis Mountbatten, British viceroy at the 
time of partition, showed Jinnah that to divide India the 
great provinces of the Punjab and Bengal would have to 
be divided, Jinnah, according to Mountbatten, was “hor- 
tified.” Jinnah’s emotional reaction was correct; Bengal 
and the Punjab were integrated entities. Yet they had to 
be bisected or there would have been no Pakistan. So 
Jinnah acquiesced in the atrocity, and both provinces as 
well as other areas ran with the blood of hundreds of 
thousands. The wounds remain open and suppurate. 

The undernourished, crowded hundreds of millions in 
India and Pakistan pay every day in every way for the 
cutting up of their subcontinent. Before independence in 
1947, areas now in Pakistan grew the jute which fac- 
tories in what is now India manufactured into the gunny 
sacks and burlap used for packing throughout the world. 
After partition, India began to grow jute and Pakistan 
built jute factories. Both countries are too poor to afford 


such duplication. For raw materials and machinery 
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available cheaply in India, Pakistan goes to remote con- 
tinents, Pakistan depends on the waters of rivers that 
rise in India. Partition separated vast farmlands from 
their markets and cities from their rural hinterlands. 


T WOULD HAVE been difficult, even in the best of cir- 
I cumstances, to lift undivided India out of her sub- 
normal living standard which, according to /ndiagram, 
the bulletin of the Indian Embassy in Washington, al- 
lowed a “per capita income at current prices” of $54.72 
in 1955-56, $60.92 in 1957-58, and $65.72 in 1958-59. 
If “at current prices” means at the current prices of each 
year, then there may have been no improvement at all. 
Moreover, these figures are averages for the maharajah, 
the millionaire and the farmer. A careful study of a 
village which, having joined Vinoba Bhave’s Gramdan 
movement, voluntarily pooled its land, labor and an- 
imals, reveals truly inhuman conditions. The village: 
Berain, in the province of Bihar, with a population of 
429, and an income before Gramdan of 45 rupees, or $9, 
a year per person. After 12 months of cooperative agri- 
culture, including hand spinning and weaving to obviate 
the purchase of mill textiles, the annual per capita in- 
come rose to 62 rupees, or approximately $12.40. This 
advance from misery to slightly less misery warranted 
self-congratulation and national publicity. Bihar is a 
poor state and Berain a poor village. According to In- 
dian Government statistics, the average annual income 
per person in all villages was $36 in the first half of the 
1950s and the same in the second half. Villages are 80 
per cent of India and embrace rich landlords and landless 
paupers. In the same period the urban annual income 
average for everybody from the Nizam of Hyderabad 
and G, D. Birla to the Calcutta beggar rose from $160 
to $200. For India plus Pakistan, in such poverty, to 
spend close to a billion dollars a year defending them- 
selves against largely fictitious menaces attributed by each 
to the other is monumental folly if not criminal politics. 

India and Pakistan are, though chiefly agrarian, short 
of food. India produced a record harvest of 73 million 
tons of cereals in 1959 and hopes to grow between 100 
and 110 million tons in 1965. But that, according to a 
report by Ford Foundation experts, will be 28 million 
tons less than India will need in 1965 when her popula- 
tion shall have risen to 480 million. In part, said Indian 
Ambassador M. C. Chagla, speaking in Dallas, Texas, on 
May 16, 1960, this is due to increased consumption. But 
he added, “there is a more serious reason why our food 
production is lagging behind, and that is the constant and 
continuous increase of population. We grow more food 
and the population catches up with the increase.” The 
ambassador, reading from the official text of his address 
distributed by his embassy, then alluded to the “massive 
aid” India had received from the United States, yet 
cautioned that “this economic aid will only bear fruit 
and produce full results if we can arrest the growth of 
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our population.” India, he stated, was “one of the few 
countries in the world which has officially at govern- 
mental level adopted the policy of birth control and fam- 
ily planning. We have earmarked a sum of about $200 
million in our Third Five Year Plan. What we want to 
achieve is to cut down our birth rate”—which is not high 
by American or Western standards—“by at least half.” 


i ys ATTAIN THIS GOAL, Ambassador Chagla asserted, 
“T think that what we really need in India today is a 
cheap oral contraceptive.” Here he asked for assistance 
from the United States Government. “I know,” he de- 
clared, “that private agencies in this country” —the United 
States—‘have been working at producing such a pill, but 
unless the government here officially steps in, the help 
that we would expect from this country would indeed be 
infinitesimal. If the Government”—of the United States 
—‘“gives the green light, then India can benefit by all 
the scientific knowledge that this country has and help 
us to produce either the cheap oral contraceptive I have 
been speaking about or something equally cheap and 
effective.” 

Chagla, a great jurist, was fully aware of the explosive 
effect his remarks might have on American domestic 
politics. Yet he affirmed unequivocally, “This country 
says that she wants to remain neutral on the question of 
birth control and family planning in India. I say to you 
with all the emphasis I can command that on a question 
like this a great country like the United States cannot 
afford to be neutral.” 

When a highly responsible, supremely intelligent diplo- 
mat speaks in such stern terms it is easy to imagine how 
desperate India’s economic situation is and wil] remain 
despite the very numerous visible achievements. Pakistan 
has the same problem and takes the same view of it. 
“Planning for a sensible size of family is a vital condi- 
tion of progress to prosperity,” Ayub Khan said on De- 
cember 30, 1959. Pakistan’s 2 per cent growth in popula- 
tion per year, he declared, was “a matter of grave 
urgency.” Yet a number of Western countries have a 
birth rate equal to Pakistan’s—and India’s. 


ee ADDITION of Pakistan to India, it might be argued, 
would only multiply the headaches. This is a super- 
ficial view. India and Pakistan as separate nations 
separately administered would, after confederation, still 
confront myriad towering problems. But the waste of 
two defense systems, of two conflicting foreign policies, 
of two economies competing in futile enmity, of two 
water systems, and of railways that lead nowhere will 
have been eliminated. The Kashmir issue, which has 
bedeviled Indo-Pakistan relations for more than a decade, 
also would vanish. Kashmir could, by self-determination, 
be a third member of the confederation, indeed the con- 
federation capital—a sort of Washington, D.C. This is 
very different from the independence for Kashmir pro- 
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posed in the past by some circles, An autonomous Kash- 
mir might have become a bone of contention between 
feuding India and Pakistan. But with the two countries 
joined for mutual benefit, Kashmir would serve them as 
a bridge rather than a battlefield. An independent Kash- 
mir, moreover, might have tempted Russia or China to 
intrigue and infiltrate and fish for influence and footholds 
from which to menace both India and Pakistan. Kashmir 
in a confederation will inhibit the northern imperialists, 

Confederation would correct the 1947 blunder of allow- 
ing religious politics to sever India from Pakistan. Many 
officials and citizens of both countries have discovered 
that the expected benefits of bisection were illusory. 
Their disappointment reveals more clearly than elsewhere 
the chasm between the grim reality of national inde- 
pendence and the dreams of golden glory which preceded 
it. Today, however, nobody would, and nobody can, 
turn back the clock to colonial dependence. It can only 
be advanced to some form of interdependence between 
the two neighbor-brothers. 

The history of India’s partition in 1947 is now well 
documented. The British Labor Government opposed 
partition. A British Cabinet mission, consisting of Sir 
Stafford Cripps, Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Secretary of 
State for India, and A. V. Alexander, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, arrived in New Delhi on March 24, 1946, 
and, after consulting all parties and many representative 
individuals, published its plan on May 16 with explana- 
tory comments, The mission stated that it had examined 
“closely and impartially the possibility of a partition of 
India” but found that division of the country would 
weaken its defense and tear its transport system in two. 
“We,” the three ministers wrote, “are therefore unable to 
advise the British government that the power which at 
present resides in British hands should be handed over 
to two entirely separate sovereign states.” Instead, the 
high-ranking British Laborites recommended a confed- 
erated India with one government to manage foreign 
affairs, defense and communications, and leaving all other 
subjects to the members of the confederation, Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, the President of the Congress party 
at the time of the negotiations with the British Cabinet 
mission, and subsequently Minister of Education in in- 
dependent India, published an autobiographical book, 
India Wins Freedom, in 1958, which, though dedicated 
to Nehru to whom Azad was devoted, blames Nehru as 
well as Vallabhbhai Patel, the “strong man” of the Con- 
gress party, for acquiescing unnecessarily in partition 
after giving Jinnah, the Moslem League leader, the op- 
portunity to insist on it. When Azad’s book appeared, 
Nehru, with customary magnanimity, did not deny the 
validity of the accusation. In 1949, in fact, Nehru had 
said publicly in New York he would have resisted parti- 
tion had he anticipated the dire results that flowed from 
it. 

(A concluding article will appear next week) 
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MAO CHECKS 
KHRUSH CHEV ore wins victon 


at recent meeting of 81 Communist parties in Moscow 


By Boris I. Nicolaevsky 


HE RECENT Moscow CONFERENCE 
Tes Communist leaders from 81 
countries set a landmark in the evolu- 
tion of world Communism. What we 
know about the conference and the 
struggle engendered by its convoca- 
tion is woefully incomplete. 

The Moscow Conference was called 
to discuss Moscow’s relations with 
Peking—and it ended with Peking’s 
victory. The victory, though partial, 
is Mao Tse-tung’s and the statement 
issued after the conference, pervaded 
as it is with the spirit of compromise, 
is much closer to Mao’s ideas than to 
Nikita Khrushchev’s. 

Mao’s victory seems especially sig- 
nificant inasmuch as it is not justified 
by the relationship of forces within 
the Communist camp. In this con- 
troversy the Communist parties of 
the entire Soviet bloc, except Albania 
and the Mongolian People’s Republic, 
sided with Khrushchev, who in ad- 
dition was supported by every Com- 
munist party of Europe, North Amer- 
ica, Australia, etc. Even the Indian 
Communists went along with him. 
Khrushchev could not have been de- 
feated by a straight majority vote. 
Mao’s victory was possible only be- 
cause of the ambivalent position 
taken by the Soviet Communist party 
which would not support Khrushchev 
in some of his basic propositions. 

For a while the controversy be- 
tween Mao and Khrushchev was kept 
out of the Communist press. When 
finally reported, it was treated in a 
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vague, ambiguous manner. Khrush- 
chev, an old hand at double dealing, 
wanted no open altercation with 
Mao. His overtures to the West were 
couched in terms calculated to be 
interpreted by the Western world in 
a way quite different from Khrush- 
chev’s own interpretations in address- 
ing the Communist camp. Such 
tactics, however, could be used suc- 
cessfully only for a short while. An 
ambiguous policy was bound to col- 
lapse if openly debated either with 
the West or in the Communist camp. 
The best illustration of Khrush- 
chev’s double dealing may be found 
in his thesis negating the inevitabil- 
ity of war. The idea has been made 
the pivotal point of Khrushchev’s 
strategy as an all-too-obvious move 
to exploit the sincere yearning for 
peace and the enormous aversion te 
war shared by Soviet and Western 
peoples alike. Khrushchev, however, 
has used totally different approaches, 
depending on his audience, in argu- 
ing the feasibility of preventing a 
major war. Any Western attempt to 
use force against the Communist bloc, 
Khrushchev has claimed, would be 
crushed by the force of Soviet arms. 
At the same time Khrushchev pointed 
to certain influential groups in the 
ruling circles of Western democracies 
who were sincere in their desire for 
peace and for reaching an amicable 
understanding with the Soviet bloc. 
Such an agreement, Khrushchev 
maintained, seemed both possible 
and advantageous for the Soviets. 
Mere allusion to the internal con- 
tradictions implicit in such an argu- 
ment would have been sufficient to 


threaten the entire policy line evolved 
on this basis; to discuss these matters 
openly was to invite disaster. A dis- 
cussion would, in effect, have under- 
mined the very foundations upon 
which the unity of the Soviet bloc 
rested; it would have dealt a mortal 
blow to Khrushchev’s foreign policy 
line. Yet, there was no way to stave 
off the controversy. Khrushchev’s 
foreign policy inevitably weakened 
the very basis of Communist suc- 
cesses—especially in the East—as 
was apparent from Khrushchev’s 
1959 trip to the Far East. A direct 
consequence of his travels was U.S. 
President Dwight Eisenhower’s phe- 
nomenally successful tour of India 
and other Oriental countries, which 
demonstrated what wide popular 
support could be won for American 
activities in the East, and how easily 
Communist influence, largely bol- 
stered by playing upon primitive 
anti-Western Asia, 
could be weakened. 

An even greater potential threat 
was seen in Eisenhower’s proposed 
trip to the Soviet Union, which was 
to be followed by a tour of Japan, 
Korea and the Philippines. The Presi- 
dent’s visit was scheduled for May- 
June 1960, immediately following the 
Paris summit conference, which was 
to convene in mid-May. In Moscow, 
and in the Far East, Eisenhower 
would undoubtedly have been re- 
ceived even more enthusiastically 
than in India. This would have 
meant a frustration for Mao and the 
Chinese Communists, indoctrinated 
as they had been with bitter anti- 
Americanism. It was by no means a 
coincidence that in April 1960, on the 
occasion of the anniversary of Lenin’s 
birth, the Chinese Communists came 
out openly against Khrushchev and 
his policy for the first time. 

After the U-2 incident, Mao’s posi- 
tion was greatly strengthened, and 
open discussion of his conflict with 
Khrushchev became inevitable. The 
basic phases can now be traced, The 
matter was first broached by the 
Chinese at a trade union conference 
in early June. Directly after the con- 
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ference Khrushchev flew to Peking, 
apparently in a last attempt to come 
to terms with Mao. The attempt 
failed and Khrushchev’s personal re- 
lations with Mao deteriorated fur- 
ther. 

In the later part of June top Com- 
munist leaders from many countries 
met unofficially at a congress of the 
Romanian Communist party in 
Bucharest. Khrushchev’s sharp crit- 
icism of Mao on that occasion was 
upheld by every delegate, except those 
from Albania and Mongolia. Accord- 
ing to some reliable reports, Mao, 
infuriated by the attack, hinted at 
breaking off relations with Khrush- 
chev, and for that reason Frol Kozlov, 
not Khrushchev, 
Bucharest 


reported on the 
congress at the July 
plenary session of the Central Com- 
mittee (CC) in Moscow. 

The plenum officially approved 
Khrushchev’s_ position, but also 
deemed it necessary to bring the 
matter into the open to be discussed 
by the Communist parties of the en- 
tire world. To implement this de- 
cision, the Secretariat of the CC sent 
out an 84-page memorandum on the 
relations between the Russian and 
the Chinese parties, stating the So- 
viet position. The Chinese party 
countered with an even longer memo- 
randum of its own. 


HE CHINESE POSITION has not yet 
been commented upon in_ the 
general press, save in a brief report 
by H. K. Konar, the important 
Communist leader of Western Ben- 
gal, who has personally discussed 


the matter with Chinese Communists, - 


and who now heads the pro-Chinese 
opposition group in the Indian Com- 
munist party. (The Indian CP on the 
whole has sided with Khrushchev and 
passed a 13-page resolution to that 
effect.) 

In the 1920s and 1930s much valu- 
able inside information on the Comin- 
tern and on the clashes between top 
men in the Kremlin was received 
through members representing Com- 
munist opposition groups. Today, 
few such groups exist in the West, 
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and their ties with the official Com- 
munist movement have become rather 
tenuous; consequently, little interest- 
ing information now reaches us 
through these channels. The situation 
is different in the East, where the 
inside the Communist 
movement still goes on with a variety 
of oppositionist or fellow traveler 
publications as the ideological outlets 
for such minor groups. Some highly 
significant communications have ap- 
peared in these periodicals, which, 
unfortunately, have been completely 


regrouping 


ignored, Of particular interest among 
these is Konar’s report on Sino-So- 
viet relations in the weekly journal 
The Link, published in India. 

This report merits attention all 
the more because it is not anony- 
mous. Last fall two Indian Com- 
munists from Western Bengal, Dama- 
dran and Konar, went to Hanoi as 
“fraternal delegates” to attend a con- 
gress of the Vietnamese Labor party. 
The trip had been approved by the In- 
dian party leaders though A. Ghosh, 
secretary of the Indian CP, who in- 
structed them not to engage in any 
talks with the Chinese. Once in Hanoi, 
however, the two delegates were un- 
able to avoid mingling with Chinese 
Communists—or perhaps they didn’t 
want to (in fact, this seems to be 
the tenor of the present charges 
against the Bengali Communists). 
As a result, the Indians brought back 
some Chinese comments on Sino- 
Soviet relations. 

Konar reported on the matter at a 
session of the Regional Council of 
the CP in Calcutta. Indian Commu- 
nists, Konar pointed out, were fa- 
miliar only with the Soviet interpre- 
tation; hence, he thought it his duty 
to inform them of the Chinese stand 
in the matter — even though he 
realized that this constituted a breach 
of party discipline. 

According to the Chinese Com- 
munists, Konar stated, their differ- 
ences with Moscow began during the 
first months following Stalin’s death. 
They disapproved of what the Soviet 
leaders had done to Lavrenti Beria; 
they thought the campaign to end the 





cult of Stalin a mistake; they were 
against any and all concessions to 
Tito, condemning the Soviet position 
with respect to Yugoslavia as sub. 
servient; and so forth. In all these 
matters the Chinese pointed out to 
the Kremlin the error of its ways, but 
their warnings went unheeded. At 
the 20th Soviet Party Congress. Mos. 
cow chose to ignore the Chinese when 
they criticized the “distortions of 
Marxism” by Soviet leaders. At the 
time of the “counter-revolution” in 
Hungary the Soviet position was a 
“vacillating one”; in fact; Khrush- 
chev was on the verge of withdrawing 
Soviet troops from the country. “It 
was only with difficulty,” 
Konar went on, quoting from Chinese 
informants, “that the Chinese suc- 
ceeded in convincing the Soviet lead- 
ers to take a firm line and proceed 
to the defense of the Hungarian 
revolution.” 

The Chinese complained that even 
at the time of the 1957 Moscow Con- 
ference Soviet leaders would not take 
a firm stand and were ready.to make 
major concessions to the Yugoslavs. 
In the Soviet estimation revisionism 
apparently was no longer the prin- 
cipal foe; rather, in the current cir- 
cumstances, it was inflexible dogma- 
tism that had to be combatted. This 
view, the Chinese asserted, followed 
from the fact that the Russians ihem- 
selves had gone over to revisionist 
positions. The Russians were then 
told by the Chinese: “If you do not 
fight revisionism, we will have to 
take up the battle against all distor- 
tions of Marxism single-handed.” “It 
was only then,” the Chinese added, 
“that the Russians agreed to accept 
the Chinese amendments to the draft 
declaration of 12 parties. The Yugo- 
slavs refused to sign the amended 
declaration, and later the Soviet lead- 
ers also went back on the declara- 
tion.” 


great 


Complaining bitterly about the un- 
friendly attitude of the Soviet lead- 
ers since then, the Chinese held that 
all the Russian technicians had been 
withdrawn from China even before 
their term of contract had ended. So- 
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viet leaders did not like the “political 
education” of the technicians which 
the Chinese Party arranged as a 
gesture of its fraternal feelings for 
the Russians. Soviet leaders consid- 
ered it an interference with their 
internal Party affairs—an echo, ac- 
cording to the Chinese, of Tito’s 
complaint against Stalin in 1948. 
The Chinese also told Konar that 
while the American Embassy in 
Moscow was allowed to bring out its 
journal in Russian, the paper pub- 
lished by the Chinese was closed 
down because it sought “to propagate 
ideas in conflict with the official 
Soviet line.” 

Coming to the issues on which the 
Soviet-Chinese controversy centers, 
the Chinese said that the alternative 
to peaceful coexistence was not war: 
It was cold war. By putting forward 
the thesis that war would break out 
if peaceful coexistence were given up, 
Soviet leaders, 
Chinese, were trying to create a panic 
among the people and thus deaden 
the edge of the anti-imperialist and 
anti-war struggles of the people in 
capitalist and colonial countries. By 
insisting that peaceful coexistence 
was possible, Soviet leaders were 
creating illusions about imperialism. 
The Chinese also dismissed the pos- 
sibility of peaceful transition to so- 
cialism. They believed that the Soviet 
line of peaceful coexistence and 
peaceful transition arose out of an 
incorrect understanding of “the na- 
ture of imperialism and the role of 
the working class.” 

About the approach to the bour- 
geoisie and the governments of the 
newly liberated countries, the Chi- 
nese said that capitalism in Asia was 
weak in relation to imperialism and 
was bound to line up with imperial- 
ism whatever the attitude adopted by 
it earlier as a result of the pressure 
of the people. There was a swing to- 
ward the right in the governments 
of these countries, 

The Chinese estimate of India was 
that the Government and Prime Min- 
ister Jawaharlal Nehru were now 
lkaning more on imperialism and 
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coming out in their “true reactionary 
colors in domestic policies.” 

The Chinese assured the Indians 
that they had no intention of cross- 
ing the MacMahon Line. Soviet and 
Indian party leaders need have no 
fears on this account. According to 
the Chinese, the Government of India 
came to know of the Ladakh incident 
from its spies, or from Soviet reports, 
and began to make a great deal of 
noise about it. But if the Ladakh 
incident had not taken place, the In- 
dian Government would have cooked 
up some other issue so that it could 
divert the people’s attention from its 
shift in foreign policy and also from 
its reactionary domestic policy. 

Konar’s report brought a barrage 
of questions. When asked point-blank 
what he had to say about the Chinese 
“line,” he “had no reply.” “All he 
would say was that he had merely re- 
lated what was said by the Chinese.” 

With some qualifications, this in- 
formation may be said to reflect cor- 
rectly the position of the Chinese 
Communists. Mao, who doubtless 
thinks of himself as the world leader 
in the struggle against “colonialism” 
and “imperialism,” charges that 
Khrushchev’s policy interferes with 
“the liberation movement of the 
world’s colonial and_ semi-colonial 
nations.” A Communist journal pub- 
lished in English in Peking furnishes 
ample material to bear out the above 
conclusion. Every issue carries ac- 
counts of great meetings and friendly 
talks arranged between Chinese Com- 
munists and delegations from Com- 
munist parties and groups in Asia, 
Africa and South America. A great 
many such delegations are sent to 
Peking, where they are received with 
open arms and given material aid. 
The Chinese Communists, headed by 
Mao, are clearly making a bid for 
world leadership in “the liberation 
and _semi- 
colonial nations” and are ready to 
defy Moscow on that score. 

This is the real reason behind the 
CPSU tactics at the Moscow Con- 
ference of the world’s 81 Communist 
parties. (It is interesting to note that 
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only 78 parties are listed as officially 
participating in the Moscow Confer- 
ence, presumably attended by dele- 
gates of 81 parties. The other three 
parties were omitted. Apparently 
Moscow did not see fit to name these 
parties, although their representatives 
participated in the conference.) The 
same factors also account for the 
conference’s outcome. Moscow feared 
that it might lose control over the 
Communist organizations of Africa 
and South America, which were al- 
ready falling rapidly under Mao’s in- 
fluence. 

It should be emphasized that Mao’s 
claim to being the spokesman for the 
colonial and semi-colonial nations co- 
incides with some important shifts in 
the balance of forces inside the Com- 
munist camp. The part played by 
subjugated peoples is rapidly gaining 
in importance. 
Communist parties in 1957, 48 per 
cent of the delegates represented 
Western countries, including the 
Soviet bloc. Today the ratio has sunk 
to 41 per cent. Nearly all of the re- 
parties 
“colonial and semi-colonial nations.” 

Fully in keeping with these facts, 
the decisions adopted by the Confer- 
ence of 81 parties emphasize above 
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all the struggle against “imperialism” 
and “colonialism,” to which all other 
Communist parties’ activities must be 
subordinated. 

Such §anti-colonialist 
could obviously have been blocked 
by the CPSU. The mere fact that they 
were passed testifies to some basic 
changes in Soviet foreign policy. In 
the light of the decisions adopted by 
the conference of 81 parties, it seems 
certain that a new policy is in the 
making, and barring the possibility 
of another drastic swing, we should 
expect some major Moscow-inspired 
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adventures inyolving the “colonial 
and semi-colonial nations.” 
press reports on pro-Communist ele- 
ments in Laos and in Stanleyville be- 
ing supplied with Soviet arms indi- 
cate clearly the direction in which 
future developments are likely to un- 


fold. 
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To win re-election Labor must become a 
unified national party, but without 


becoming politically obsolete 
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HE LABOR PARTY and the British Left generally suffer 

from being the outsiders in an era of prosperity 
and of public disinterest with issues. The voters identify 
the Conservative party with higher wages, freer spending 
and improved living conditions. One may suspect that 
the Left, after nine years out of office, has almost acquired 
the habit of being in opposition. 

The view is advanced by some British radicals that 
Britain is at root a conservative society, which turns to 
the reform Left only briefly after severe crises. The 
national mood at present is certainly non-ideological, a 
situation which penalized Labor. Even though Britain 
is—on paper—the most socialist major state in Europe, 
which may constitute an impediment to merger with 
Western Europe, the British temper is capitalistic, con- 
sumer-centered and politically rather insular. Planning 
as a technique of national growth is out of fashion. 

The literature of the Left gives evidence of confusion 
and schism. The New Statesman makes unilateral nu- 
clear disarmament a dreary argument. Socialist Com- 
mentary, in contrast, is lively but reflects mainly the 
right-wing positions. The Fabian Tracts are generally 
excellent, presenting a variety of positions. The Labor 
newspapers are unimpressive and uninspired—and one 
must look to the independents, the Guardian and the 
Observer, for intelligent criticism of politics. 

The Left is seriously divided within itself on specific 
issues such as unilateral disarmament, preservation of 
the nationalization clause in the party constitution, the 
allocation of power within the party structure and the 
question of leadership within the Parliamentary Labor 
party. Several contradictory programs have been pro- 
posed to heal the party illness, notably those of R. H. S. 
Crossman, C. A. R. Crosland, and of the small extreme 
left-wing Victory for Socialism group. Unity through 
compromise has been recently attempted by Morgan 
Phillips, the party secretary. But the confusion has grown 
thicker. The recent Trades Union Congress conference 
managed to pass: 1) a resolution endorsing unilateral 
nuclear disarmament—and by implication a move away 
from NATO and into neutralism, and 2) a contradictory 
resolution supporting Hugh Gaitskell’s foreign policy 
position which approves nuclear weapons, NATO and, 
for the present, U.S. bomber bases in Britain. Since 
then the Labor party Conference at Scarborough has 
turned sharply left, has restated the authority of the 
Conference and Executive over the parliamentary leader- 
ship, has given a thumping paper majority for unilateral 
disarmament, making it clear that the embattled Left is 
determined to unseat Gaitskell from leadership of the 
Parliamentary party and to make Labor—and if possible, 
Britain—neutralist. 

These developments may weaken Labor’s appeal to 
the public—an appeal which has been fading through 
the past three general elections. The trade unions’ antics 
regarding foreign policy will inevitably accentuate their 
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own present unpopularity. But Labor will probably not 
face another general election for several years, and its 
strategists hope to recover some lost ground among 
yoters in general and among the younger generation in 
particular. 


p TO THE PRESENT, radical-minded young people in 

Britain have shown a tendency to reject the formal 
political alternatives and even politics itself. Their 
energies have been drawn off into such activities as the 
New Left groups or the allied Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament (the “Aldermaston” movement), both 
somewhat chauvinist and isolationist. Toward the first 
group, the Parliamentary Labor party has been cool. 
The second (CND) may grow into a future mass move- 
ment, but Parliamentary Labor dares not exploit it. 

A far larger group of non-radical new and recent 
voters seem to be—for the time being—beyond the 
reach of the Left. They are enjoying this contemporary 
era of car ownership, personality expression and what 
I can only describe as “middle-classness.” Among 
such beneficiaries of Britain’s prosperity, the trend is 
to register Labor and vote Tory. The cult of character 
seems not to interest them, nor does the class war. For 
this group Blake’s New Jerusalem had better have cen- 
tral heating. 

The recent victories of Labor’s left-wing in the TUC 
and Scarborough suggest that an attempt is being made 
particularly to bring young radicals and intellectuals back 
into the Labor camp. How this will affect the larger 
group of young voters remains to be seen. It is worth 
taking a look, then, at the independent and still isolation- 
ist young groups to which Labor’s left is now directing 
an appeal. 

The New Left Group, which centers on the New Left 
Review (previously the Universities and Left Review), 
seems to feel itself faced with this dilemma: how to 
equate idealism with action, and still remain outside 
the conventional structures of persuasion and power. 
Its support derives from two groups: 1) undergraduates 
who want a new radical program; and 2) disillusioned 
Communists and fellow travelers who abandoned Com- 
munism at the time of the Soviet repression of Hungary. 
Its influence among working people is difficult to ap- 
praise. but New Left adherents have been active in 
preaching the related anti-bomb movement in working- 
class areas. 

The New Leftists call for a socialist, egalitarian so- 
titty, Marxist but non-violent. This is expected to re- 
lace the present wrong-headed but incurably lively, 
ratified British capitalism, not by revolution but by 
‘onversion, possibly abetted by disarmament, neutralism 
ind depression. This is an interpretation which evokes 
he spirit of the old utopian Australian radicals far 
nore than of the Levellers and Chartists with whom some 
these young people identify themselves. 
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Discounting a good deal of unfair criticism of the 
New Left, one must point out that their aims are not 
always anchored to cause and effect. Some illustrations 
of the New Left position as stated in Out of Apathy 
(edited by E. P. Thompson) indicate a deep desire to 
plan above the belly level, and to organize a society 
dedicated to human dignity and creativity. The proposals 
in the field of international affairs, however, seem to 
ignore Britain’s security and economic situation. Colored 
by cultural isolationism and a defensive chauvinism which 
is anti-European, anti-Soviet and above all anti-American, 
they seem to have little relation to the old radical social- 
democratic internationalism. They do suggest that Britain 
align itself with India, Ghana and Yugoslavia as a leader 
of the uncommitted nations. The theory continues as 
follows: The Aldermaston marches, non-Soviet Marxism 
and Gandhian non-violence are expected to lead to uni- 
lateral nuclear disarmament, Britain’s withdrawal from 
“Natopolis,” and a period of British isolation, followed 
by hard times, unemployment, another bloodless socio- 
economic revolution and the ultimate emergence of an 
egalitarian Britain. 

sie aa cio 
HE New Lert may become a force in the Labor 
jer if Labor turns left again, since Labor is court- 
ing youth, Alternatively the New Left may finally coalesce 
as an independent left-radical center of criticism—the 
preference of older Marxists in the movement. But it 
should be added that, as Raymond Williams stated to 
me, the young members of the New Left are not really 
partisans of the left wing of Labor as it now stands. 
If faced with a choice of voting for Konni Zilliacus 
(extreme left), Crossman (left) or Crosland (right- 
wing) they might reject them all and abstain from 
voting. Presumably they want a fresh deal, a new analysis, 
modern values. 

The New Left people are active on the New Statesman, 
in the Fabians and Young Fabian groups and in print 
generally, as well as particularly active in the Alder- 
maston movement (the Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment), which aims at unilateral disarmament for Britain 
and secession from NATO. Some serious thinkers in 
Labor’s Left remain dissatisfied with the New Left, find- 
ing that although it represents a strong drive of young 
idealism, it is also fuzzy, negative and anti-political. 
Liberal critics add the harsh comment that ferment 
among second-class intellectuals is rarely significant in 
the long run. This opinion is nourished on the belief 
that the partisans of the New Left Review are principally 
able but chagrined undergraduates of working-class 
origin who have turned left because they feel left out 
of the still-stratified society of universities. The tone of 
a recent book by a New Left supporter, Dennis Potter, 
entitled The Glittering Coffin (London, 1960), gives un- 
intentional aid and comfort to such critics. 

The Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, an- 
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nually dramatized by the Aldermaston marches, is, in 
contrast, a rather dynamic phenomenon and the nearest 
thing to a grass-roots movement in Britain. Its sup- 
porters include many of the New Left, a number of 
Left-Labor MPs in or on the fringes of the Victory 
for Socialism group, and considerable elements among 
trade union leadership, and beyond this a good many 
thousands of young and old of all classes and regions 
of the United Kingdom. One of the chieftains of the 
Aldermaston movement, the Reverend Donald Soper 
(lately of Kingsway Hall in London and now in a pulpit 
in Notting Hill), makes a point of emphasizing the re- 
ligious character of the campaign which he feels is 
often intentionally ignored by critics. The CND claims 
some 450 branches and about 100,000 followers. Soper 
makes the point that much of this support represents 
Quakers, Methodists, Anglicans and Catholics, in addi- 
tion to Buddhists and others of many faiths. Although 
the CND structure is rather loose, it seems well or- 
ganized for its purposes and is capable of expanding 
into a groundswell of mass protest in the event of a 
crisis. The Holy Loch dispute may test this opinion. 

The CND argument at its strongest is simply that 
everyone is really anti-bomb. The movement remains 
simple and emotional, and until recently has not been 
involved in additional issues. It may be a somewhat 
masochistic phenomenon of anti-imperialism in an era 
of declining imperalism, or perhaps it is a genuine cri 
du coeur in an age of dangerous complacency. But it 
faces unavoidable complications, resulting from vague 
leadership, and a mixed character, resulting from a 
fusion of Marxists, pacifists, socialists and assorted 
undergraduates. Originally committed to a policy of 
simple denunciation of nuclear weapons, it has edged 
over to the position of rejecting NATO. This has precipi- 
tated severe strains on some of its allies and well-wishers, 
and has led some critics to challenge the honesty of the 
movement. This crisis may help to integrate CND, which 
has up to now grown slowly for lack of an organized 
opposition, and because of public apathy regarding the 
nuclear question. Lack of rigidity has given rise to the 
view that CND is in fact really a general social protest, 
powered by the new working-class undergraduate and 
don who resent the survival of social barriers at the 
universities and in other areas of modern British life— 
barriers which have grown taller since 1951. This may 
be an aspect of the movement, but there is reason to 
believe that much of the young strength of CND is 
idealistic—rather than socially embittered or  frus- 
trated. 


HE LITERATURE of CND, as also much of the New 
Left literature, is marred by a tendency to blame the 
U.S. State Department and the Pentagon for almost the 
whole of the cold war situation and its attendant crises. 
Furthermore, this tendency carries over to personifying 





the Americans as the State Department or Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. Issues such as Cuba or the missile bases and 
NATO are thus explained easily as part of a persistent 
American threat to world peace. The Soviet record 
of misrepresentation and of violence, on the other hand, 
seems to be regarded as a fact of life, like Stromboli or 
a typhoon, something with which there can be no argu- 
ment. 

But the CND has a program, the only important plan 
advanced by any group not associated with the parties 
in Britain at present. It is stated clearly in two pamphlets: 
Laborite MP Frank Allaun’s “New Moves in the 
H-Bomb Struggle,” and John Rex’s “Britain Without 
the Bomb.” Briefly, the program comprises several points: 
1) Unilateral nuclear disarmament for Britain; 2) dis. 
engagement in Europe; 3) no nuclear arms for Germany; 
4) a ban on nuclear tests. Rejection of NATO is beginning 
to emerge as a CND policy because, it is claimed, NATO 
is nuclear and nothing else. The realistic policy for 
Britain, it then follows, is: 1) to avoid Britain’s involve. 
ment in nuclear war; 2) act diplomatically to avert 
nuclear war between the U.S. and Soviet Russia, and 
3)—and least—guard British vital interests. Rex de- 
clares that the Macmillan Government’s view of accon- 
modation with Russia as analogous to appeasement of 
Hitler is a “wrong application of lessons learned too 
late.” He adds the comment that during the first CND 
demonstrations, the Home Office, remembering Marie 
Antoinette, strengthened the guard at Buckingham 
Palace. 

Both CND and the New Left are reactions to the 
failure and disunity of the Labor Party. CND is, in fact, 
a source of deep embarrassment to Labor and, in the 
words of Desmond Donnelly, MP, has become “the 
soft underbelly of the British Left. . . .” Over 40 Labor 
MP’s have endorsed unilateral nuclear disarmament and 
they have been joined by such trade union leaders as 
Frank Cousins. This attack on Gaitskell’s foreign policy 
position is in one sense the price he must pay for 
supporting the right-wing revisionists’ attempt to rewrite 
Clause Four of the party constitution and to weaken the 
working-class image and character of the party. Some 
usually reliable TUC MPs and leaders have balked at 
the attempt to modernize the Labor party along the lines 
indicated by the class shifts and economic changes in 
Britain. The climate has become favorable for recruiting 
by the insurgents of the Left and has resulted in the 
shift of trade union support toward the anti-NATO posi- 
tion, the anti-bomb movement and the anti-Gaitskell 
camp. 

What, then, has happened to leadership in the Parlia- 
mentary Labor party? Gaitskell is an exceedingly able 
man, but he has never had the charisma which only 
Aneurin Bevan among the senior ranks possessed. Bevan’s 
death has removed the last working-class leader and has 
in consequence temporarily reduced the significance of 
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the Labor party. This has intensified a long-standing 
malaise in the structural aspects of the Labor party, 
specifically: a profound disagreement on the question 
of where the power to make fundamental party policy 
resides. Since the 1959 election Gaitskell and the re- 
yisionists have repeatedly tried to free the Parliamentary 
party from what they feel is the tyranny of the party 
conference and executive and from excessive influence 
of the Labor constituencies and trade unions which tend 
to impose traditional socialist views, and to reassert the 
working-class and trade union character of the Labor 
party. Within the Parliamentary party, the struggle has 
focused on the two issues: 1) a national defense policy 
for Labor, and 2) the continuation of a socialist policy 
of nationalization in the party constitution. 

The Labor Left, ranging from the small extreme Vic- 
tory for Socialism group through the Tribune group 
and followers of Crossman and some center members, is 
fighting hard and so far successfully to retain the Labor 
socialist character. On the other hand, the Parliamentary 
party still reluctantly accepts Gaitskell’s mandate to sup- 
port NATO and reject the idea of unilateral disarmament. 
An emotional commitment of the Left to the ideas and 
especially the phrases of the ’30s and an equally emo- 
tional tendency at moments of crises to judge the cold 
war in terms of the 19th-century class war has defeated 
the modernizers of Labor’s right wing, and has made 
acceptance of the Gaitskell position on defense seem un- 
certain and probably temporary. 

The Labor party is solidly anti-Communist, but its left 
wing is in a mood to be periodically deceived by Soviet 
propaganda, a reaction usually followed by a retreat to 
amore rational position. Past views also seem to govern 
Labor’s negative reaction toward British entry into the 
European Common Market, which it is claimed would be 
at the price of both the British economy and that of the 
Commonwealth and their interacting interests. Again, it 
is the right-wing intellectuals who endorse a merger with 
Europe’s economy, in company with the Liberals and a 
much larger group of Tories. Labor as a whole is badly 
riven and nothing is really decided. 


wey THE RECENT group of Fabian Tracts concerned 
with Labor’s schisms, two are particularly note- 
worthy: R.H.S. Crossman’s “Labour in the Affluent So- 
ciety” and C.A.R. Crosland’s “Can Labour Win?” It is 
clear from both papers that Labor’s crisis is partly due 
to Tory success in claiming to be the source of British 
prosperity and partly due to out-of-date issues and un- 
fashionable party images. But since they agree on little 
else, these papers deserve summary. 

Crossman’s paper opens with a denunciation of the 
right-wing revisionists for seeking to change the objec- 
tives and the role of the Labor party, to make Labor an 
alternative team or shadow government, not anti-estab- 
lishment but within the establishment, a sort of British 
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version of the U. S. Democratic party. Crossman chal- 
lenges this approach and the theory of pendulum swing 
in British elections—which, he declares, has been almost 
inoperative since 1884. Only periodic great crises let in 
radical governments, he finds, and they lose their mandate 
from the public usually within the first five years. Long 
periods in opposition, Crossman feels, are inevitable and 
necessary, and not unhealthy as long as the Left in Britain 
remains a constant dynamic challenge to Government and 
does not sell its soul just to get elected. 

But Crossman’s real pitch is the case for nationaliza- 
tien. He argues that the Eastern totalitarian world has 
quietly been winning the political and social race for 
world mastery and that Britain will sooner or later find 
that, as the Soviet bloc has claimed, nationalized industry 
is more productive, efficient and capable of expansion. 
Britain will have to choose among the U.S. system, a new 
and powerful European Common Market, and the Soviet 
East. As the last slowly takes more power and the U.S. 
withdraws to become an isolated island of prosperity, 
Britain, he feels, will have to come to terms with the 
Soviet world. As Crossman sees it, only an immediate 
shift from private oligopoly to nationalized industrial 
power can make this inevitable concession less than a 
crushing disaster. 

Crosland’s paper is both better written and more tightly 
reasoned, and he sticks to his subject: How Labor should 
try to realize its basically socialist aims in practice by 
working to win the next general election. Drawing on the 
studies of Mark Abrams and others, Crosland shows that 
Labor’s decline as a vote-getter is serious and will get 
worse unless remedial steps are taken soon. Voting in 
Britain is determined by: 1) social class position, 2) 
people’s general view and satisfaction with regard to the 
society in which they live, and 3) the party images. 
Supporters identify Labor with full employment, fair 
shares, the Welfare State and the National Health Service. 
Enemies of Labor associate the party with nationaliza- 
tion, austerity and controls. (Tory voters see their party 
as the symbol of lower taxes, free enterprise and patriot- 
ism, and foes of the Tories point out their cloven hoofs 
—unemployment, big business in the saddle and a record 
of fighting Welfare State measures which the public has 
nevertheless wanted and appreciated. ) 

The image of the Labor party, as Crosland points out, 
is not a vote-getter. Society has changed. Full employ- 
ment and the Welfare State are now taken for granted 
and the Tories now even get some credit for their continu- 
ance. At present, nationalization is a common symbol of 
Labor to a growing number of voters along with other 
unpopular images such as austerity, controls, inflation and 
bureaucracy. Trade unions seem to be steadily growing 
less popular in Britain, and this affects voters. Even the 
Co-operative Movement, by its unprogressive policies, 
does damage to the Labor party at election time. All 
this while the Tories have annexed the image of prosper- 








ity “along with the Queen, the Union Jack and the Deity.” 
The working-class character is a drawback in a society 
where white collars will soon equal in numbers the sweati- 
er blues. The consumption pattern is blurring class distinc- 
tions, especially among younger voters shifting into new 
towns, and among workers in the newer service trades 
and industries, the latter with a high ratio of staff to 
operatives. One may say that a “vulgar detribalization” 
in the best sense of the phrase is taking place. Class lines 
are becoming blurred and opportunity is replacing se- 
curity somewhat as the individual objective. The old 
class-conscious Labor party voter is not affected by this, 
but he is being replaced in the population by “socially- 
ambivalent, fluid, cross-pressured voters.” 

In this situation Crosland feels that the Labor party 
must change its image—but not its principles—and this 
is not an easy task. He feels that the Labor party has 
used nationalization as a vague threat, now calling for 
state controls of this industry and now for another. There 
may well be industries which should be nationalized but 
at present there is no clear evidence that they should be. 
This means careful studies, carefully checked. The Labor 
party must stop acting as if it opposes prosperity and 
make intelligent proposals for better distribution of the 
new affluence. The present prosperity is real, if inade- 
quate and uneven. Trade unions need to present them- 
selves effectively to the public, to curb their growing un- 
popularity. 

Crosland calls on the Labor party to look for issues 
which have meaning in the context of the ’60s, and lists 
several as possibilities: 1) equal educational opportuni- 
ties, 2) better town and country planning, 3) greater so- 
cial service aid to right the imbalance between public 
and private spending, 4) more protection for consumers 
against the large producing interests, and 5) world dis- 
armament and control of nuclear weapons. He might 
well have added a sixth: entrance into the European 
Communities. He warns that these issues will be hard to 
capture—since the Tories have been shrewdly moving 
leftward since 1951, disappointing many Socialist sup- 
porters who expected a Tory shift toward reaction. But 
he adds that, by 1964, the Tories may lose their claim 
to a prosperity which will by then have become a matter 
taken for granted. 

Labor, then, must re-emerge as “a broadly-based na- 
tional, peoples’ party,” no longer solely a one-class in- 
terest. The Parliamentary Labor party must be granted 
direct representation on the Labor party National Ex- 
ecutive. A larger, stronger staff should be built up at 
Transport House. More strong young candidates—es- 
pecially from trade unions, which represent the emergent 
social groups—are needed in a house representation 
which is now on an average older than that of Govern- 
ment’s party. A revivified Labor press is another immedi- 
ate need as evidenced by the fact that the Daily Herald’s 
impact and circulation are both declining. The party and 





the trade unions must initiate a program of up-to-date 
public relations. Such are some of the steps which would 
modernize and make effective again the Labor party image 
in Britain. The idealistic tradition would not be lost, and 
would stand in reserve for a possible period ahead when 
the strong materialism of the moment has receded. 

Crosland feels that there is little time left to argue 
about this. He estimates that the Labor party will lose 
approximately 2 per cent of its voters in each succeeding 
election, and will—if the present course of chaos and 
division continues—throw the future opportunity to the 
Liberal party. This, he feels, would be a tragic price to 
pay for attempting to live in the 1960s in terms of the 
1930s. 

The duel between Crossman and Crosland has caused 
alarm and has led to attempts at compromise such as the 
plan produced by Morgan Phillips, the secretary of the 
Labor party. Phillips has drafted a program for demo. 
cratic socialism; he calls for a revival of the enthusiasm 
of the ’40s, its creed and militant idealism, to be combined 
with comprehension of the conditions of the *60s. He 
points out that there are still issues to be settled and he 
lists the following for a start: land-ownership, housing, 
education, a fair distribution of profits and of leisure 
and the general battle for equal opportunities. But he 
offers no solution regarding the large, divisive issues of 
nuclear weapons, NATO and British national defense, the 
future of socialism and nationalization. 

The recent setback for Gaitskell and the intellectual 
revisionists seems to provide no solution for the dilemma 
of the British Left. It has strengthened the hold of the 
trade unions and left socialists on the party, but both 
of these elements are unpopular among the voting public. 
It has probably attracted some young intellectuals. But 
the recent record of young voters generally indicates that 
they reject the old class image of the Labor party, and 
respond favorably to the new money-oriented class struc- 
ture, to an increase of private enterprise and a de- 
emphasis of welfare state planning. 

The left wing complains that Britain is too comfortable 
and that this accounts for the public disinterest in long: 
range planning. Yet the British, a pragmatic people. 
may be wise to hold to the position that planning must 
satisfy national needs rather than merely fulfill certain 
ideological demands of the left wing of socialism. 

Labor needs unity; but not, as Crosland has pointed 
out, at the price of political obsolescence. So its captains 
have no choice but to continue their civil war—with all 
the penalties which this implies—until they become an 
effective, national political party. Upon the outcome of 
this contest rests the future of British radicalism. If no 
accommodation is reached within the Labor party in all 
its aspects, a new radical creed may emerge from the 
young; or—given sufficient international anarchy—the 
messianic emotionalism of the Aldermaston marchers may 


capture the British Left. 
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Affluence Is Conservatism in Britain 


The British General Election of 1959. 
By David E. Butler and Richard Rose. 


St. Martin’s. 293 pp. $6.00. 


“PSEPHOLOGY,” THE STUDY of 
elections and electoral statistics, is be- 
coming increasingly popular among 
British political scientists. Perhaps 
because of innate conservatism, 
they have not, thus far, been as pro- 
ductive as the French or Americans 
in this area. Nevertheless, an ever 
larger number of very excellent de- 
scriptive and analytic studies of elec- 
tions in both England and other 
countries is now finally being pub- 
lished. 

The current volume is the fifth 
on British general elections, and it 
is the best to date. In addition to 
excellent chapters on every aspect of 
the campaign, it contains a very 
sophisticated analysis of the long- 
range meaning of the election, an 
analysis which reveals both that the 
Conservatives won the election long 
before the dissolution and that the 
fundamental reasons for this victory 
lay in certain secular trends in 
British society. 

The simple description of these 
trends is to say that the British have 
entered the age of affluence and that 
afluent workers are conservative. 
Such an analysis, however, is not so 
much inaccurate as it is incomplete, 
for the changes which have occurred 
in the past 15 years are qualitative 
rather than quantitative. 

England today is witnessing an 
ever more rapid erosion of tradi- 
tional life styles, and their replace- 
ment by a modern mass society 
which is more and more coming to 
resemble the American in its most 
important dimensions. British poli- 
tics has come to reflect these changes. 
For example, the Conservative party 
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which won the election bears little 
resemblance to the Conservative 
party even of 1945. It is less and 
less a party of the “best elements” 
in British society, i.e., the British 
governing class of the old-school tie, 
and more and more, in the public 
eye as well as in its own self-image, 
a party of equal opportunity and 
individual initiative whose appeal 
rests on giving the electorate what 
it wants rather than on governing it 
for its own good. 

In this sense the Labor party, 
with its continued emphasis on class 
loyalties and_ traditional 
slogans (though these were played 
down during the election}, is the 
more conservative of the two, and 
this, too, is clearly recognized by the 
electorate. Interestingly enough, La- 
bor party leader Hugh Gaitskell and 
others have been arguing in just 
these terms and have striven to cre- 
ate a new party image, thus far with- 
out notable success. In fact, since 
the election, the party, if anything, 
has moved back to its traditional 
moorings, or, rather, the left within 


socialist 


the party has powerful 
enough to prevent the changes Gait- 
skell desires. We are faced with a 
paradox, a picture of a political party 
which seems determined to commit 
suicide. What has happened to the 
vaunted empiricism of Englishmen? 
Why do Labor party activists cling 
obstinately to old slogans when the 
supposedly more rigid and dogmatic 
Germans have dropped their socialist 
baggage with hardly a murmur? 
There can be little doubt but that 
the whole question of nuclear dis- 


proven 


armament has played a key role in 


strengthening the left. More funda- 
mentally, however, the present power 
of orthodoxy would seem to be re- 
lated to the same factors which have 
resulted in the gradual decline of the 
party’s fortunes. During the 1930s 
when the great mass of British in- 
tellectuals were turning to Marxism 
(if not to the Communist party), the 
Labor party remained moderate pri- 
marily because the great mass of its 
constituency party and trade union 
militants were fundamentally quite 
conservative. They were, it is true, 
highly 
women, driven by the desire to se- 
cure greater benefits for their class. 
Despite their rhetorical attachment to 
socialism, however, they always as- 
sumed the traditional values of Brit- 
ish society, including attachment to 
tradition itself. 

On the whole, these men and 
women have left or are now leaving 
the party, and they are not being 
replaced in large enough numbers. 
They are dying or becoming polit- 


class-conscious men _ and 


ically apathetic and their sons and 
daughters either share this apathy 
or are turning to the Conservatives. 
Those who remain active tend to be 
“true believers”; their activism stems 
not from “interest” but from con- 
viction. The Labor party has always 
had its quota of this type. The pres- 
ent situation is qualitatively differ- 
ent, however, in that the relative 
numbers are greater than they have 
ever been since the party attained 
the status of a viable national move- 
ment, — 

Either the Labor party will man- 
age to handle this situation and 
“modernize” itself or we are witnes- 
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sing the beginning of its end. Which- 
ever is the case, however, it is clear 
from Butler and Rose’s study that 
the day of ideological parties is on 
the way out. They will be replaced 
by a party system which, again, more 
closely resembles the American—a 
system in which the parties are 
coalitions of interests, and rely upon 
personality and advertising agencies 
in order to create a favorable public 
image. 

We are faced, then, with a second 
paradox. For years American poli- 
tical scientists have been urging the 
British party system on Americans. 
Our fluid “interest” parties, it has 


been argued, are obsolete, and must 
and will be replaced by a program- 
matic disciplined party system. It 
now turns out, however, that it is not 
the American party system which has 
been “backward,” but rather the 
British. The ideological and hence 
programmatic quality of British po- 
litical parties was closely related to 
tensions created by the long drawn- 
out transition from traditional to 
modern society. As the transition is 
completed and the social basis of this 
party system disappears, the system 
itself is changing. American political 
scientists are going to have to re- 
write their textbooks. 





This Femme Fatale 


Incense to Idols. 
By Sylvia Ashton-Warner. 


Simon and Schuster. 312 pp. $3.95. 


GERMAINE DE BEAUVAIS is a young, 
rich French widow, wearer of fabu- 
lous high-style models, avid connois- 
seur of male “playmates” and _bril- 
liant concert pianist. Determined to 
add the mysterious missing essential 
to her playing, she follows the great 
M. Leon Montigney three-quarters of 
the way around the world from Paris 
to New Zealand, whence he has fled 
after being tried for the murder of a 
mistress. His reception of Germaine 
flatters her thirsty vanity, and she 
discovers he is able to satisfy needs 
other than musical, including the 
sado-masochistic. Nevertheless she 
seeks supplementary “felicity” from 
such males as meet her standards of 
technique. In this quest she is—as 
her description of her own effect on 
men would guarantee—too successful 
for the good of the simple New Zea- 
land community. But the clergyman 
whose voice makes her “organs stand 
up and change places” does not seem 
immediately available. It is to him 
that Incense to Idols is formally ad- 
dressed. 

Telling a story in the words of a 
sex-obsessed woman neurotically pre- 
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occupied with what goes on inside 
herself has its dangers. Only by great 
vigilance can a writer keep such a 
book from sounding like the diary 
of a teen-age girl going through her 
period of most painful crushes. In 
Spinster, Miss Ashton-Warner’s first 
novel, she skirted this danger nar- 
rowly, thanks partly to the unusual 
heroine, a dedicated and cifted first- 
grade teacher who had to take a stiff 
shot of brandy each morning before 
she could start work. The frank, 
specific responses of this virgin to 
all the men who crossed her path, 
plus the shocking events of the novel 
with its ending of frustration and 
retreat, seemed to add up to reality. 
But what actually saved the story 
were the 70-odd small, lively char- 
acters who occupied her classroom 
and—one after another—her lap. The 
lovingly literal records of what these 
Maori children did and said, comic 
on the surface while deeply moving 
in the pathos they revealed, won for 
Miss Ashton-Warner sudden recog- 
nition as a writer with the novelist’s 
indispensable ability to feel herself 
into other human souls. 





Yet the new book is disturbingly 
lacking in this very quality. /ncense 
to Idols falls into every pitfall the 
method creates. Though the heroine 
is the carefully planned opposite of 
a spinster, she tells the same story 
of love hunger, but without the say. 
ing grace of a genuine awareness of 
other people. There is nothing gen. 
uine, in fact, about the whole novel, 
except perhaps the New Zealand 
scenery. 

All the cliches of romantic melo- 
drarna are present. The femme fatale 
steals the husband of a woman who 
lies in the hospital critically ill with 
some mysterious disease of which 
the doctor admits he is powerless to 
cure her. Miraculously, due to her 
love for her three little children and 
her faith in their father’s devotion, 
she seems about to recover, until she 
senses her husband’s infidelity and 
loses what the author unblushingly 
calls “the will to live.’ And why is 
the heroine so immoral and destruc- 
tive? Because her father blamed her 
for the death of her mother at her 
birth! 

In such a context, raw sex is hardly 
palatable. Where in the earlier work 
one could forgive an occasional lapse 
of taste, a coy self-consciousness of 
manner, because the author seemed 
to be trying honestly to show what it 
was like to be a lonely woman long: 
ing for love, in this novel the strained 
effort to shock becomes repellent. 
Holding her aborted foetus in a wine 
glass, Germaine asks, “Did I make 
a thing like that? Well I think I’m 
wonderful! That’s the cleverest thing 
I’ve ever Oooh don’t be so 
gloomy, we’re awfully clever. Look 
at my cute wee Baal.” 

If it was extravagant praise which 
relaxed the author’s vigilance. the 
reception of Incense to Idols will not 
help her put her very considerable 
talents back to serious work again. 
“Germaine is utterly, terribly real.” 
says one critic. “Perhaps that is what 
Helen of Troy was like.” Perhaps. 
But in that case it really required 4 
Homer to make her worth reading 
about. 
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The End of Man Is Man 


Reviewed by J. Salwyn Schapiro 
Professor Emeritus of History, CCNY; 
Author, “The World in Crisis,” “Liberalism” 


Basic Values of Western Civilization. 
By Shepard B. Clough. 
Columbia, 132 pp. $3.00. 


WHAT ARE the basic values of 
Western culture? This question has 
become an insistent one as a con- 
sequence of the conflict between East 
and West. Cultural, as well as poli- 
tical and economic, values are being 
subjected to a revaluation the world 
over. In his book, Professor Shepard 
B. Clough of Columbia, the well- 
known economic historian, pursues 
this task by providing a philosophic 
analysis of “our way of life.” Such an 
analysis by a student of economic 
history should be especially interest- 
ing. And it is. 

Clough defines culture as “a way 
of life shared by members of a 
human society or group of societies.” 
In this sense Western Europe and its 
ofispring, America, have a common 
culture because of their classical 
heritage, their religious tradition 
and their democratic ideals. From 
this culture are derived the basic 
values of Western civilization. These 
values have as their guiding prin- 
ciple the “rights of man,” according 
to which the welfare of the individual 
“is considered to be above the wel- 
fare of any one group or any human 
situation.” The “end of man is man.” 
So firmly grounded is this principle 
that any violation of it, even a seri- 
ous one such as disfranchisement of 
Negroes, is regarded as a deviation 
from, not as a repudiation of, the 
“credo of the West.” What caused 
the Communist states in the United 
Nations to abstain from voting for 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights was not their perverseness but 
their repudiation of the Western 
values on which the Declaration was 
based. 

Clough examines and evaluates the 
social, cultural and political institu- 
tions organized to further the wel- 
fare of the individual. In line with 
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this objective, the Western family is 
restricted to its “immediate” mem- 
bers, and tends strongly to limit the 
number of offspring through birth 
control; education is 
made universal and compulsory; and 
systems of government and of law are 
designed to protect the rights of the 
individual. Since the Industrial 
Revolution, Western culture has 
broadened to encompass the eco- 
nomic aspect of life, through what 
Clough calls its “notion of rewards 
and incentives.” It now seeks to 
better the life of the individual on 
earth by creating more wealth and 
distributing it more justly. This 
“ideal of abundance” has found ex- 
pression in the Welfare State, the 
most recent creation of Western 
culture. 

The most Western of all ideas is 
the idea of progress. The book con- 
tains an excellent chapter glorifying 
progress as “the very embodiment 


elementary 


of our value system in action.” Every 
idea, every policy, every institution 
is evaluated according to its useful- 
ness in promoting progress. The eco- 
nomic surplus created by the great 
technological advance has enabled 
the West to experiment with the ob- 
ject of improving the social order. 
Clough is of the opinion that “if we 
would keep our value system intact, 
we should maintain our organization 
of society.” A social revolution would 
destroy the only society dedicated to 
the preservation of the values of 
Western civilization. 

The author states that Western 
culture can be maintained only by 
exporting its values to other parts of 
the world. Hitherto, the Western 
lands had of themselves been suf- 
ficiently powerful to maintain them. 
But the challenge of Communism has 
changed the situation by ranging one- 


third of the world against the West. 
According to Clough there is no pos- 
sibility of a reconciliation between 
East and West, because a conflict 
between cultural systems embodying 
deeply rooted ways of life, unlike that 
between transitory politico-economic 
systems, permits ng compromise. 
This irreconcilable conflict has 
another aspect, that based on widely 
differing concepts of moral imper- 
atives. By emphasizing the virtues 
of honesty, truthfulness, compassion 
and sincerity, Judeo-Christian mor- 
ality has shown deep concern for the 
integrity of the individual under any 
and all However 
sharply they have differed amongst 
themselves, Jews, Catholics, Protes- 
tants and freethinkers are one in up- 
holding this traditional moral code 
of the West. If anything, each has 
claimed to be a more consistent sup- 
porter of its tenets than any of the 


circumstances. 


others. 

Communism and Fascism, identi- 
cal twins psychologically, have 
stridently repudiated Judeo-Christian 
morality. Marx, legitimate father 
of Communism, had condemned it 
as “bourgeois” morality... And 
Nietzsche, spiritual father of Fascism, 
had spurned it as “slave” 
Judeo-Christian morality has no place 
in a totalitarian regime, Communist 
or Fascist, under which the individual 
is nothing, and the state, everything. 
By its terrorism, tyranny and disre- 
gard of human rights, totalitarianism 
has created an unbridgeable chasm 
between East and West. 

Clough’s book is a forceful re- 
minder of the basic values of West- 
ern civilization. Because of its con- 
ciseness and clarity it succeeds in 
presenting abstract ideas in concrete 
terms, and hence is more meaning- 
ful to the general reader. 


morality. 
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Inscriptions: 1944-1956. 
By Charles Reznikoff. 
Privately printed. 


A WELL-KNOWN passage in T. S. 
Eliot’s essay Tradition and the In- 
dividual Talent reads: “Honest criti- 
cism and sensitive appreciation are 
directed not upon the poet but upon 
the poetry. If we attend to the con- 
fused cries of the newspaper critics 
and the sussurus of popular repetition 
that follows, we shall hear the names 
of poets in great numbers; if we seek 
not Blue-book knowledge but the en- 
joyment of poetry, and ask for a 
poem, we shall seldom find it.” 

Charles Reznikoff, on the other 
hand, is in the position of a man 
who has produced some genuine 
poetry but whose name has largely 
escaped the rumor-mongers so that 
the fact of his accomplishment is al- 
most a secret, It must be a careful 
reader indeed, with a long and 
tenacious memory, to whom the name 
of this writer, now in his 60s and 
author of four collections of verse 
and at least four of prose, is familiar. 
Reznikoff has been associated with 
groups that have left a certain mark 
upon poetic development: the Ima- 
gists (whose influence still makes it- 
self felt in some of his latest work) 
and the Objectivists of Louis Zukof- 
sky. Though consigned to the thank- 
less role of understudy on the literary 
scene and never called upon to take 
the center of the stage, his work has 
in the past gained for him the suf- 
frage of such diverse but subtle 
critical intelligences as those of 
Lionel Trilling and Kenneth Burke. 
Thirty years ago, Trilling noted the 
delicacy, distinction, truth and re- 
markable originality which he found 
in one of Reznikoff’s works, By The 
Waters of Manhattan. Kenneth Burke, 
introducing the volume Testimony, 
paid tribute to its poignancy, work- 
manship, sensitiveness, deftness and 
accuracy. I myself must record that 
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Reviewed by Milton Hindus 


Professor of English, Brandeis University; 
Author, “The Proustian Vision” 


though I have criticized some of his 
prose, I have never read his verses in 
their rare appearances in Commen- 
tary, The Jewish Frontier (which he 
is helping to edit at the moment), 
The Menorah Journal and Midstream 
without a feeling of keen delight that 
makes me wish to direct the attention 
of other readers to his work. 

Now in book form (privately 
printed), the familiar pieces stand 
up under scrutiny so well that there 
is little question in my mind of an 
erroneous judgment. They are poetry. 
Reznikoff chooses words and joins 
them together with an exquisite care 
that is a delight to me. His charac- 
teristic lyrics are of small compass, 
and I am told by someone who knows 
him personally that one of his favor- 
ite forms is the Japanese haiku. I 
can understand why, for though he 
does not hobble himself into a box 
of exactly seventeen syllables, he 
cultivates the qualities of simplicity, 
lucidity and concentration that are 
the hallmark of this kind of Oriental 
poetry. 

In supporting the lack of rhyme 
and the liberties he has taken with 
the rhythms of an original poem by 
Jehuda Halevi, which he has trans- 
lated, Reznikoff quotes the medieval 
Hebrew poet’s own observation that 
“it is but proper that mere beauty 
of sound should yield to lucidity of 
speech.” This could have served as 
an epigraph for Reznikoff’s whole 
book in which lucidity and beauty of 
sound are indissolubly joined to- 
gether. Here is one example, Te 
Deum: 

Not because of victories 

I sing, 

having none, 

but for the common sunshine, 

the breeze, 

the largesse of the spring. 





Not for victory 

but for the day’s work done 

as well as I was able; 

not for a seat upon the dais 

but at the common table. 
He has caught here, very touchingly 
and with pathos which stops short 
of sentimentality, the sadness in the 
feeling of being seated “below the 
salt.” The rhymes of “sing” and 
“spring” in the first stanza and of 
“able” and “table” in the second 
seem just right and to have much to 
do with the poem’s effect. The rhyme 
grows naturally; it is not dictated 
in advance by a chosen form. Gram- 
matically, the idea may have been 
suggested by a turn of phrase in 
Dylan Thomas’ In My Craft and 
Sullen Art: “Not for the proud 
man ...I write.” This turn is twice 
repeated by Thomas, but the re- 
semblance does not detract from 
Reznikoff’s originality. He takes 
pleasure in versifying well-known 
parables or traditional themes, as in 
the following couplet: 

The nail is lost. Perhaps the shoe; 

horse and rider, kingdom, too. 

Sometimes the poet is bitterly 
ironical and pins his victims wrig- 
gling against the wall— 

I remember very well when I asked 

you— 
as if you were a friend—whether 
or not 

I should go somewhere or other, 

you answered: “It does not matter: 

you are not at all important.” 

That was true. But I wonder 

whom you thought important. 

He who has been in his grave 

these ten years or more? 

He is not important now. 

Or he who is wearing out a path 

in the carpet of his room 

as he paces it 

like a shabby coyote in a cage, 

an old man hopelessly mad? 

Yourself no doubt: 

looking like one 

who has been a great beauty. 
This has great vigor and is written 
to last. It is very difficult to say 
exactly what is the source of Rezni- 
koff’s power, but it is possible to 
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feel it in his briefest expressions. I 
choose two examples: 

You are young and contemptuous. 

If you were the sentry, 

you would not fall asleep— 

of course, 

Wounded 

you would not weep. 

And: 

One of my sentinels, a tree, 

sent spinning after me 

this brief 

secret on a leaf: 

the summer is over— 

forever. 

He is also able to expand on the 
same theme with more definite detail 
and dramatic imagery without viti- 
ating its strength: 

These days when | dare not spend 

freely 

and the friends | meet are uneasy 

that I might ask for a loan, I 

dreamt of you: 

my friend at school. 

I.was going to ask you a question 

and afraid you might find it foolish 

(you were somewhat older and 

sensible), 

The faces about you were shadowed 

but yours was smiling, fresh and 

pink, 

And I must be in my dotage 

for I find myself weeping that you 

are dead— 

who have been dead for a long 

lime. 

Such lucidity is certainly not with- 
out risks, for the artist’s depth, his 
limitations of thought and feeling are 
clearly visible to the beholder, where- 
as a more clouded surface might 
leave the reader in some doubt. But 
I for one take pleasure in the neat 
and pointed formulation in the fol- 
lowing quatrain: 

Scrap of paper 

blown about the street, 

you would like to be cherished, I 

suppose, 

like a bank-note. 

Reznikoff’s terse messages deserve 
asecond glance to see whether they 
are not valuable notes drawn against 
the substantial account of an impres- 
ively valid sensibility. 


January 16, 1961 


Occupation: Spy 


A Noble Profession. 
By Pierre Boulle. 
Vanguard. 255 pp. $3.95. 


PrERRE BOULLE needs little or no 
introduction since he is the author 
of the novel The Bridge Over the 
River Kwai which inspired the fabu- 
lously successful movie of the same 
name. In this often brilliant, always 
absorbing and blood-chilling story, 
the “noble profession” which he is 
concerned with is that “occupation 
for gentlemen,” intelligence work. 

Originally trained as an engineer, 
Boulle went to Malaya in 1936 where 
he became a rubber planter. Called 
up in the French forces in Indo-China 
when World War II broke out, he 
joined the Free French in Singapore 
after the collapse of France and re- 
turned to Indo-China as a guerrilla 
fighter. Captured in 1943, he made 
his escape in 1944 and served with 
the Special Force in Calcutta until the 
end of hostilities. Thus when Pierre 
Boulle talks of war and espionage 
it is with the authority of long and 
intimate personal experience. 

Boulle’s new book opens with Dr. 
Fog, a British Intelligence psychia- 
trist, deciding after initial misgivings 
to hire Lieutenant Cousin, a French 
officer who has escaped to England 
after the fall of France. The reader, 
made privy to information denied 
even the seemingly omniscient Fog, 
is frankly dismayed. If “the ideal 
agent is someone who possesses a 
will of iron, subordinated to intel- 
lectual faculties of the first order,” 
Cousin seems to fall desperately short 
of even minimum requirements. No 
Lawrence of Arabia, he. Cousin is a 
novelist with “a tendency to subordi- 
nate facts to the figment of his im- 
agination.” In the bargain, Cousin’s 
favorite protagonist is himself. The 
dangers inherent in having this ad- 
dict to “dreams of glory” do not 
daunt Fog. War is war. Fully quali- 
fied agents are not easy to come by. 


Reviewed by Héléne Cantarella 


Contributor, “Atlantic Monthly,” 
New York “Times Book Review” 


Cousin gets the job and is parachuted 
behind the lines in France with a 
French radio operator, Morvan. 

But the stark realities of life as 
a secret agent prove to be very dif- 
ferent from Cousin’s idle fabrica- 
tions and delusions. When he and 
Morvan are captured by the Ger- 
mans, Cousin freezes in the face of 
danger and coldly sacrifices the 
heroic Morvan not only to save his 
own skin but to keep intact his own 
fictitious image of himself. The 
hazards of war help him to cover 
up his failure. 

His second assignment, ironically 
enough with Morvan’s sister Claire 
as his assistant, brings Cousin’s 
career to a terrifying climax. Trapped 
by the German agent whom he is 
sent to contact, Cousin is threatened 
with the incontrovertible proof of 
his betrayal of Morvan. In the end, 
Fog’s rash confidence is justified. 
Cousin lives up to his own ideal 
image and serves the purpose for 
which he had been hired. To para- 
phrase the appropriate if hackneyed 
Machiavellian mot: The ends have 
justified the means. 

Pierre Boulle’s full-length portrait 
is limned with enormous skill. Clever, 
plausible, swift and hair-raising, it 
is a superior psychological mystery 
drama. 











“HAVE YOU BEEN wondering what 
happened to Herbert L. Matthews, maxi- 
mum U. S. booster of Fidel Castro, 
1957-19592 Well, one of the things 
that happened to Mr. Matthews is that 
he was appointed a Chubb Fellow of 
Timothy Dwight College, Yale, where he 
informed the Yale community that the 
Castro government is not Communist. 
The line, in a word, is the same. It is a 
line which the 
N. Y. Times 
finally decided, 
inmid-’ 59, was 
unfit lo print.” 




















From the current issue 
of NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Write to Dept. L-7, 
150 E.35 St., New York 
16, N.Y., for free copy, 
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The Image of the City. 
By Kevin Lynch. 


Technology Press and Harvard. 194 pp. $5.50. 


THIs BOOK is the first of a series 
undertaken by the Joint Center of 
Urban Studies of Harvard University 
and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. It purports to answer, 
“What does the city’s form actually 
mean to the people that live there, 
and what can the city planner do 
to make the city’s image more vivid 
and memorable to the city dweller?” 

Dwellers in three cities—Boston, 
Jersey City and Los Angeles—were 
asked such questions as: “What sym- 
bolizes the word ‘Boston’ for you?” 
“Do you feel any pleasure from 
knowing where you are or where you 
are going? Or displeasure in the 
reverse?” “What do you think we 
are trying to find out?” “Show me 
on a map the direction of North.” 
All this to find what the “public 
image” of the city is. 

The results of the interviews are 
divided into five categories: path, 
edge, node (equals joint, connection 
or intersection), district. landmark. 
Maps are carefully drawn showing 
the categories. Looking at the Boston 
map you discover that Trinity 
Church and the Public Library are 
“landmarks,” the 
“edge,” and so on. 

It appears that if you ask Bos- 
tonians about Beacon Hill you will 
find their images include: “a sharp 
hill, narrow pitching streets, the 


harbor is an 


State House, Louisburg Square and 
its park, trees, handsome old houses, 
red brick, inset doorways,” as well 
as “dirt and trash, social distinctions. 
parked cars and black shutters.” In 
short, the kind of observation which 
any visitor with two eyes in his head 
and no imagination would notice on 
a casual stroll. It is puzzling to know 
why the trained observer would need 
a team of interviewers to prove such 
things existed, when they patently do 





Urban Planning and the City Dweller 


Reviewed by Percival Goodman 


Co-author, “Communitas”; Associate Professor 


(or sometimes don’t). And having 
established that an image of Beacon 
Hill indisputably includes a steep hill 
and brick sidewalks, what addition 
has he made to city planning? 

The author states that “the work 
was done in the conviction that an- 
alysis of existing forms and its effect 
on the citizen is one of the founda- 
.” But 
nowhere in the book are existing 
forms analyzed, nor are its effects 
on the citizen demonstrated—unless 
we settle for the discovery that Jersey 
City lacks character in comparison 
with downtown Boston. Or there is 
the lament of a Jersey City lady, 
“This is one of the most pitiful things 
about Jersey City, There really isn’t 
anything that if someone came here 
from a far place that I could say, 
‘Oh, I want you to see this, this is so 


tion stones of city design. . . 


Ede 


beautifu 
There is a good piece of academic 
boondoggling in this book, the kind 
of scholarship beloved of founda- 
tions. The criterion is: Does the re- 
sult leave everything just as it is? 
If the answer is yes, the money is 
forthcoming. In this case the boon- 
doggle revolves around “orientation.” 
Anyone who has read the typical 
PhD thesis knows the flavor (about 
one third of the bibliography has 
titles such as Space Concepts of the 
Aivlik Indians,) which in general 
consists of such padding as, “We 
have frequent accounts of native 
guides who lose orientation in fea- 
tureless surroundings. Strehlow de- 
scribes foundering for hours in the 
Australian mulga thicket with an ex- 
perienced repeatedly 
climbed trees in an effort to get his 
bearings by distant landmarks.” 
Now, seriously, this isn’t serious 
and I wouldn’t take it seriously if 
a whole machinery wasn’t set in mo- 


guide who 


of Architecture, Columbia University 


tion by two of our great universities 
to arrive at such results. To say 
nothing of the money given by the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the mis. 
applied energies of talented folk who 
worked on this job. 

What Kevin Lynch is looking for 
is a more reasonable urban environ- 
ment. He says, “An art of city design 
will wait upon an informed and criti- 
cal audience,” and “education and 
physical reform are part of a con- 
tinuous process.” I applaud. But if 
he and his associates believed these 
statements, why didn’t they take the 
opportunity to do the kind of job 
Ed Bacon has been doing in Phila- 
delphia, and use the machinery, 
talent and money to educate the 
public instead of asking silly ques- 
tions. 

For example, they should establish 
simple programs of direct action 
such as forcing a reduction in size 
and candlepower of advertising signs 
by boycotting stores that offend, and 
help set up citizens’ committees to 
fight litter, air and water pollution 
and mechanical noise. Or force com- 
mittees for reasonable zoning regu- 
lations, against housing projects that 
look like and are barracks, for mak- 
ing the elements of community plan- 
ning a part of school education from 
the primary grades on. In_ other 
words, get the power and _ prestige 
of Boston’s universities and its Joint 
Center of Urban Studies creating not 
“an informed and critical audience,” 
but informed and critical partici- 
pants. 

The physical planning of our cities 
has been and is, with few exceptions, 
in the hands of ignorant political ap- 
pointees, speculators and other as- 
sorted hucksters, traffic policemen 
and highway engineers. As some one 
said: It’s time for a change. 


The New Leader 
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Human Erosion in Harlem 


Come Back on Monday. 
By Sheila Solomon Klass. 
Abelard Schuman. 252 pages. $3.95. 


For TOO MANY years the secret 
ingredient in American optimism has 


been money: money to patch the 
chipping plaster, to shore up the 
crumbling walls, to buy new and im- 


pressive equipment for our public 
schools. Money has been paid to the 
exterminator for eliminating the rats 
that roam school corridors, to the 
plumber for a new flush toilet. But 
as Sheila Klass well knows, money 
cannot patch the wounds of the soul. 

Come Back on Monday is a terri- 
fying chronicle of the human erosion 
in a Harlem school. It is a con- 
demnation of those who would offer 
simple solutions and those who do 
not care enough to offer any. Yet, 
Mrs. Klass’ novel is not a sociological 
tract or a case history. It is a com- 
passionate and honest investigation 
into the dark and frightened core 
of the human conscience. 

Sheila Klass was a schoolteacher 
in Harlem for seven years before she 
wrote this book. From her experi- 
ences there she has distilled the mem- 
orable people of this probing novel. 
There is Sybil Knox, the fat, un- 
feeling school principal. Consumed 
by ambition, deaf to the cries for 
help that surround her, Sybil works 
hard—at keeping her school quiet so 
that she may obtain a transfer to a 
better school. 

There is also Mr. Wright, the 
prissy Negro schoolteacher, who 
thinks corridor discipline is more 
important than education. Once he 
was a small boy in velvet pants with 
a mother who thought she gave him 
everything when she taught him man- 
ners. There is Marcus, the college- 
educated Negro who masks his hatred 
for whites with his glib tongue; 
Ruby, the beautiful Negro girl who 
is looking for a way to live decently 
in a world of slime: and Mrs. Wong, 


fanuary 16, 1961 


Reviewed by Gloria Barach 


Free-lance editor and reviewer 
of contemporary fiction 


who dared to teach her hygiene class 
the proper methods for removing 
lice. 

But mostly this is the story of 
Deborah Lieb, a sensitive Jewish girl. 
Driven and hounded from childhood 
—hby Hitler, by her rigid Orthodox 
family, by the European-born con- 
science in her American-trained mind 
—Deborah finds the greatest joy in 
her life in teaching. But all her joy 
evaporates when she becomes the 
focal point of a newspaper story 
which accuses her of being anti- 
Nevro. Deborah is stunned by the 
accusation. She loves these children; 
she has worked with them and for 
them, given them her time and her 
thought. Yet the accusation works 
its poison and Deborah begins to 
doubt her heart. Perhaps the news- 
paper is right. Perhaps she really 
does hate these people or—almost as 
bad—does not love them enough. 

Mrs. Klass offers no easy solution 
to Deborah’s problem—or to those of 
her colleagues, mean and generous 
alike. What she does offer is tre- 
mendous insight in a story of great 
narrative power. Bleakness is here, 
of course, but there is humor, too. 
The humor bubbles up in the chil- 
dren—sometimes ironic and barbed, 
sometimes wildly incredible, but hu- 
man and hopeful. And love, now as 
distorted as hatred, may win out 
some day against the tide of preju- 
dice. 

For the present, we have Come 
Back on Monday. It should be re- 
quired reading for every teacher and 
teacher-to-be in the American school 
system. It should also be required 
reading for all of us who have let 
the fat ring of complacency encircle 
our hearts, for all of us who are 
afraid to open our minds to the 
poignant cries of these children. 














Among other things, R is a medi- 
eval Roman numeral for 80; in 
chemistry, it is the symbol for 
radical, especially organic radi- 
cal; in electricity, for resistance; 
in mathematics, for radius or 
ratio; in physics and chemistry, 
for gas constant. The three R’s 
are regarded as the fundamentals 
of an education. 


If you look in a modern dictionary 
you will find all this information 
and more, directly following the R 
entry. And of course, there’s noth- 
ing more fundamental to a good 
education than a truly modern dic- 
tionary, i.e., one in which every 
entry is freshly defined — with clar- 
ity and directness—for the age in 
which we live. Such a dictionary is 
full of many surprising, illuminat- 
ing, and informative things. To see 
a modern dictionary at its best, ask 
any bookseller to show you “the 
experts’ dictionary.” 
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NEWEST! BIGGEST! 142,000 entries 
1,760 pages * 3,100 terms illustrated 
In various bindings from $5.75 
Officially approved at more than 
1,000 leading colleges and universities 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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HIERARCHY 


What charism does Reinhold Niebuhr (NL, 
December 12) possess that enables him to know 
Spellman marked his secret 
what flimsiest bit of evidence 
that the 
engi- 


how Cardinal 
ballot? Worse, 
does he offer for his vicious charge 
Puerto Rican incident was deliberately 
neered in Machiavellian fashion by a member 
of the American hierarchy? A few years ago 
Niebuhr was piously denouncing this type of 
innuendo as McCarthyism. The politician has 
so long overshadowed the theologian that he 
cannot conceive of a clergyman acting from 
moral rather than political motives. Irrespon- 
sible statements of this type make Peter Vier- 
eck’s aphorism about liberals still ad rem. 

Point Lookout, N. Y. JoserH T. McINTYRE 


DAVIS ON REICH 


I have read with great interest Robert 
Gorham Davis’ perceptive review of Wilhelm 
Reich’s Selected Works (NL, December 12). 


There is one point in his discussion, however, 
which startled me not because I had never 
heard statements about Reich’s 
science” made by others before, but 
it is argued so inadequately by a responsible 


“mad pseudo- 
because 


writer like Davis. 

In the course of his discussion, he suddenly 
“Reich apparently 
went progressively and, further on, 
“To the reading the book .. . his 
delusions seem classical in character.” 

1. The first categorical 
make whether it is 
incontrovertible evidence regarding Reich’s per- 
sonal life or upon compelling inferences from 
second statement appeals to 


introduces the sentences: 
insane” 
layman, 
remark does not 


clear based either upon 


his works. The 
the unauthoritative judgment of “laymen” in 
the fields of logic and psychiatric diagnoses, as 
well as in the highly specialized subjects which 
Reich deals with. 

2. If Reich was so patently psychotic, 
was he incarcerated in a Federal prison and 


why 


not confined instead to a mental institution? 

3. In impugning the validity of Reich’s ideas, 
the reviewer is not content to blame solely the 
publishers who do not provide any explanatory 
material for “the extensively described experi- 
ments” but he makes it definite that the ir- 
rationality of ideas is rooted in an unbalanced 
mind. Davis can thus be taxed with having 
committed the genetic fallacy. Only a sympa- 
thetic appreciation in the rest of the review 
saves him from employing an ad hominem ap- 
proach as well. 

To those of us who are not equipped to cope 
with many of Reich’s theories, Davis, as a 
well-intentioned “middle-man,” fails us precisely 
where we need him most. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Gerorce KIMMELMAN 


“THE SHOW ON THE WHOLE IS A 
DELIGHT.” — john McCarten, The New Yorker 


The Theatre Guild and Dore Schary 
present 


A New Musical Comedy 







MOLLY BROWN” 4 


Music & Lyrics by MEREDITH WILLSON .% 
Book by RICHARD MORRIS Aw 
Directed by DORE SCHARY Lo y 

witn TAMMY GRIMES | « 
HARVE PRESNELL ll 


MAIL —— FILLED—Mon. thru are Evgs.: Orch. 
$8.60; Loge $6.90; Mezz. $5.75, 4.80, 3.80, 2.90. 

























Fri. & Sat. Evgs.: Orch. $9.40; Loge $7. 50; Mezz. 
$6.90, 5.75, 4.80, 3.80. Wed. Mats.: Orch. $4.80; 
Loge $4.30; Mezz. $3.80, 3.00, 2.50. Sat. Mats.: 
Orch. $5.40; Loge $4.80; Mezz. $4.30, 3.80, 3, 2.50. 
WINTER GARDEN THEA. Soth Street & B’way 
FABIANS Ox FLATBUSH. TR S- ~ 
YN i ) AT NEVINS 9350 
BKl “LET NO MAN 
WRITE MY EPITAPH" 
Burl Ives e Shelley Winters ¢ James Darren 
plus ''HELL IS A CITY"’ Stanley Baker 
puietatrinensl 
THEATER PARTIES 
All trade union and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th St., N.Y.C, Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844, 











Have one on us— 


Read two provocative stcte- 
ments on Jewish secularism in 
the 60th anniversary issue of 
the Workmen's Circle CALL. 


Also receive information on 


The Workmen's Circle 
(Arbeter Ring) 


Renowned fraternal order of labor 
and socially-progressive spirit. 
Learn about our— 
HOSPITALIZATION PLAN 
MEDICAL-SURGICAL SERVICE 
(mainly in New York City) 
DISABILITY and TB BENEFIT 
LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 


The Workmen’s Cirele 
175 E. Broadway, N. Y. 2 


Please send me a copy of the 60th 


ae. CALL, and membership infor- 
MAME ...ccccccccccccccscccccvessecseecs 
AGGPOOS 22. cccscccccccccevcvcccseccccres 
GiRY 2... ccrcccccevces Zone State...... 
ROD cccsvices Wife's Age ......... 
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FREE 
PARKING 
after § P.M. week 








Low bell Parking FEATURE AT 
245 W. 4)st Street 








SEAWARD BMASON NEUMAR 


DOORS OPEN 9:30 A.M. 


PARAMOUNT) Trans-Lux 85° St. 


Broadway & 43rd St. 
T- 10:15, 12:10, 2:00, 3:55 
5, 7.35, 9:30, 11-20 6:15, 8:10, 10:00 








|ARRUAGE- 
bi ROUND 


iy BY RAITER | ANG 


PICTURE \ COLOR BY DELUXE 


PRODLICED AND WRITTEN BY LESIE' 





Cinema-Café On Madison Avenue 
FEATURE AT: 12:40, 2:30, 4:25, 











ACT NOW to insure your dweliing, household and personal! 


effects AGAINST FIRE LOSS. 


House insurance up to 4 families. Also extended insurance and liability. 
LOW COST FIRE INSURANCE 
With the oldest co-operative society in the U.S.A. (Founded in 1872) 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y. (Also branches in 15 states) 
Insurance in force: Over $183,250,000 Assets: Over $2,600,000 
WRITE FOR FOLDER NOW! 
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Art « Books « Business * Cinema « Education « Foreign News « Hemisphere 
Medicine « Music « National Affairs * People « Press « Religion « Science 


Show Business « Sport « Theater 


All the worlds of News— 
yours each week in TIME! 








TIME puts you in firsthand touch Slim is a Tunisian diplomat and not a skinny tie; 
with the fast-changing world—with Katanga is an international trouble spot and not a 


the news of U.S. and foreign affairs, new dance step. The world is close by. The news is 
and the news of every field in which happening to us. 
men think, act and achieve. All the And nowhere is this news more clearly, accurately, 


worlds of news are the sphere of _ vividly reported than in TIME. For intelligent 
TIME,The Weekly Newsmagazine. Americans everywhere, TIME explores the back- 


When have you ever known a bigger and ground and meaning of the news. It brings you fresh 
more exciting news year? At home, there is dramatic insight. It adds to your understanding, enhances 
news in Washington, in education, in space and mis- your perspective. 
siles, in every aspect of the U.S. economy. Latin You need TIME to keep up, to look ahead, to 
America’s ups-and-downs seem a good deal closer understand the news and the facts behind it. For 
than ever before; the shadow of Castro is only 90 your mind’s sake—for your own growth and enjoy- 
miles away. Africa has become an alive, important ment—take advantage of this opportunity to read 
continent, instead of a little-known land mass low ‘TIME for 6 months at the special introductory rate 
on the map. New names appear in the news, others of just $1.97. We think you’ll never be without it 
take on fresh importance— Willy Brandt isa partner again. Just fill out and mail the coupon below. Start 
of the West and not a baseball shortstop; Mongi your trial subscription now—we'll bill you later. 
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TIME 540 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, II. 


Please enter my order for 27 weeks of TIME for $1.97 and 
bill me later. 
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Address 
City Zone State 
This rate good only in U.S. and Canada. T-6990 
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Charles Clotfelter of Marietta, Georgia, 
like more than 1,000,000 other Americans, 
is cured of cancer and living a healthy life. 

He owes his life to his own vigilance. 

He went to his doctor in time. 

Charles Clotfelter is living proof 
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if detected early and treated promptly. 
Do you protect yourself 

Vea geme-beue-hebenet-) mp elst- Dad elmer el-16s.000 ola 

It’s a small investment to make 

for your best insurance against cancer. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc—A Tamiment Public Service Project 
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